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Come and look down with me 
From the peak of Corcovado, 
Over the forest-clad slopes, 

Over the crescent-shaped beaches, 
Over the splendid, beautiful city, 
And far out over the sea. 


Come and look down with me 
From the peak of Corcovado. 
But leave behind and forget 

All pride, all littleness, 

For you come to behold with me 
Earth’s manifestations of love. 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


God and 
partiality 


Changing language has given a new 
meaning to ‘‘respecter of persons”’ 


By J. Carter Swaim* 


This is the seventh in a remarkable series of medita- 
tions by Dr. Swaim based on the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. 


FAMOUS HUMANIST said all the gods were dead— 
and for himself he didn’t much care. But after the out- 
break of the second world war he announced that he did 
not see how democracy could survive the loss of the religion 
which had nourished it. Christianity and democracy are 
not synonymous, but democracy can be at its best only 
when men hold the Christian conception of personality. 
The democratic process rests upon respect for persons— 
yet the King James Bible obscures the religious nature of 
this ideal. The 17th century translation, indeed, almost 
makes it appear that democracy and Christianity are in- 
compatible. At Acts 10:34 Peter is made to declare that 
“God is no respecter of persons,” and similar statements 
are made at Romans 2:11, Ephesians 6:9, Colossians 3:25. 
Since we are bidden to be imitators of God, it follows that 
if he is no respecter of persons, then Christians ought not 
to be either. 


Prepositions and nouns have new meanings 


James 2:1 seems quite explicit in its sense of the incom- 
patibility of Christianity and democracy: “My brethren, 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus . . . with respect to 
persons.” James 2:9 goes even further, seeming to imply 
that belief in democracy is sinful: “if ye have respect of 
persons, ye commit sin.” The difficulty arises from the 
changing nature of language. When Ernest Sutherland 
Bates edited The Bible Designed to be Read as Living Liter- 
ature, he called attention to the “strange antics” of English 
prepositions since 1611. We must be careful, then, not to 
confuse “respect of persons” with “respect for persons.” 

“Persons” also meant something rather different to the 
King James translators from what it now means. We think 
of it as describing individual human beings. They used it, 
however, in a sense which the dictionary says is now rare, 
the sense, namely, of “‘a person of note, rank, or distinc- 
tion’””—what we mean by “personage.” The idea they meant 
to convey was that God is not impressed by human impor- 
tance and shows no deference to social, political, or finan- 
cial eminence. 

That. is what democracy means: disregard of social bar- 
riers, absence of snobbery, one man one vote. And that is 
what the Greek Testament talks about. The word translated 
“respect of persons” means “accept the face”—that is, pay 

"attention to a person’s rank or position rather than to him 


*Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis, Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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as an individual. In fulsome words the King James trans- 
lators dedicated their work to James I. Anyone familiar 
with English history will know that they were having re- 
spect to his position, not to his character. 


“No partiality” is what they meant 


Let us be thankful that the Revised Standard Version sets 
this matter in the right light. What Peter really said was, 
“God shows no partiality.” That is true in the physical 
world, and the moral problems occasioned by disasters that 
befall good people in storms, earthquakes and tidal waves, 
arise because of our failure to remember that the forces of 
Nature must deal with us all exactly alike: “he makes his 
sun rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust” (Matthew 5:45). 

God in Jesus played no favorites either. The spies sent 
by scribes and priests tried to trap him with a question, but 
spoke the truth when they approached him: “Teacher, we 
know that you speak and teach rightly, and show no par- 
tiality” (Luke 20:21). If Christ showed no partiality, then 
Christians must not either, and what James said is correctly 
translated by the Revised Standard Version: “show no 
partiality as you hold the faith of our Lord Jesus”; “if you 
show partiality, you commit sin.” 


Are we ever partial? 


The Gospel then requires that all sorts of persons—old 
and young, black and white, male and female—be treated 
as persons and dealt with in unbiased fashion. There is 
trouble in store for a home in which parents show favor- 
itism. God overruled it for good, but was not Jacob partly 
to blame for the misfortune which befell his son Joseph? 
Was it not his obvious partiality to Joseph which caused - 
the brothers to gang up on him? It is hard'for the teacher 
not to show partiality. Some minds are more congenial 
and some spirits more responsive, but he who loves people 
must be “kind to ignorance as to all forms of poverty.” 

Christianity began among the poor, but the danger of 


’ deferring to the rich appeared early in its history, and 


James specifically warns against that: “if a man with gold 
rings and in fine clothing [KJV: “goodly apparel” ] comes 
into your assembly,” he is to receive no better treatment 
than “a poor man in shabby clothing” [KJV: “vile rai- 
ment”. The religious leader who fawns upon the rich may 
think that they like it, but-in the showdown he will discover 
that even they have respect only for one who has dealt 
fairly with all. 

That church is being unlike God which shows partiality 
along racial lines. When Omar became caliph of Islam, he 
announced that he would treat all alike, regardless of color, 
wealth, or social status. “He that is weakest among you,” 
he declared, “shall be in my sight the strongest, until I 
have vindicated for him his rights; but him that is strong- 
est will I treat as the weakest, until he complies with the 
laws.” 

That is a sentiment to which we all give theoretical assent, 
but our way of life is in peril today because we have not 
fully carried it out. Dr. E. Stanley Jones tells of a Negro 
who became a Mohammedan because of its doctrine of 
racial equality. “But Christianity,” said Dr. Jones, “also 
has a doctrine of perfect brotherhood.” “Yes,” said the 
convert, “but Mohammedans practice it.” We who are sure 
that Christianity offers a better way must prove it by a 
manner of life that shows no partiality! 


Christian education — in bed 


Does your church school remember the 
invalid children who cannot come? 


E DON’T NEGLECT our in-bed children,’ most 

teachers of church school classes would say. “We 
send them cards when they are ill, visit them when we have 
time, or the class may send them a letter or sing carols at 
Christmas.” , 

This is probably true about children who are house- 
bound for a limited time, but what about those who are 
invalids for years? Are their names carried on the roll 
when the class changes teachers, and does the new teacher 
continue to take responsibility for them? And what about 
the children who did not go to Sunday school before they 
were stricken with serious illness? 


These children need religious teaching 


For instance, what about Dick, the patient I took care 
of last night in the hospital? He is eleven years old, an in- 
telligent boy. A serious automobile accident has put him 
to bed with multiple fractures. He may never walk again. 
He awakens crying in the night. His parents love him and 
want to help him all they can. They drove thirty-five miles 
to get me to act as his nurse, because no other nurse could 
be found. 

But Dick’s parents are not church people. Dick is not 
enrolled on the church books. The people in the community 
are aware of his being in the hospital, but that is all. It 
does not occur to the church people that Dick is their 
responsibility, nor does it occur to Dick’s parents that the 
church could be vital to him. 

While Dick slept last night I thought of the neglect of 
these children, due partly to the home and partly to the 
church. I thought back to Gertrude, a polio seven-year-old 
patient whom I had cared for while a student nurse. She 
was in the hospital a full year before I met her. At first no 
visitor was allowed. Then, when she was off precaution, 
and her condition improved, a visiting school teacher came 
to help her with her work, and an occupational therapist 
occasionally gave her something to do. Even after getting 
out of the hospital she would likely be confined to her 
home for months. After about three years in all she might 
be able to return to school on crutches. No church would 
have remembered to help her all this time. 

Hospitalized children or those confined to their homes 
should be seen as needing the constant help of the Christian 
religion in their long fight toward partial or full recovery. 
Even as it is necessary for school teachers to help children 
keep up with their age group in public school, so it is nec- 
essary for church school teachers to help children grow 
religiously. It is even more necessary because the confined 
child needs to feel that he is part of his group, a group that 


cares, that will be glad when he is back with them. He needs’ 


also, of course, the resources of courage and confidence 
that come through Christian faith. 

In addition to helping the individual child, bringing the 
church school into the hospital and home may aid the re- 
ligious growth of other members of the family, and may 


*Mrs. Don A. Bundy, Groton, New York. 
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By Lou Bundy* 


even be the beginning of Christianity in the home. 


Arranging for the visits 


When the doctor and parents agree that a child is well 
enough to have visitors, other than the family, for periods 
of half an hour at a time, the church may request time for 
visits by a teacher. The request should be specifically for 
permission to make teaching calls, not just visits. The 
teacher selected to make the call should be pleasant, inter- 
ested and interesting, and well prepared. This will probably 
be the church school teacher in whose class the child would 
normally be if he could go to church. A person who is too 
sentimental and who might make a child feel sorry for him- 
self or who would give him gloomy ideas about his future, 
should of course not be allowed to do this work. The 
attitude should be one of cheerful matter-of-factness, plus 
confidence of affection. ; 

Visits should be arranged in advance with parents and 
the doctor. A certain continuity is achieved when the visits 
are made at a regular time. This also permits planning for 
the teacher’s coming, and soon fits her itito the routine of 
sick care. Always be guided in teaching-calls, and even in 
subject matter in some instances, by the doctor. Never be 
obtrusive with hospital authorities, doctors or relatives. 
Remember that you represent to them the’ Christian 
Church’s concern for people. 

The visit should end on a high note before the child 
is tired. Only insight and experience will give a teacher 
a clue to the right point of departure. As the child becomes 
stronger the visits may be lengthened. ~ 


Many teaching methods may be used 


A child who has been in a church school class will enjoy 
getting greetings from the other members. He could be 
told a story that the class is currently studying. For some 
children such a story must be carefully chosen to avoid 
too much excitement; for others a story with more dramatic 
element may be suitable. Discussion of the story could 
follow the telling. 

In a longer visit the story and conversation might be 
supplemented by a prayer, a song, Bible reading, or a 
poem. In most cases the regular materials used in the 
church school class will be appropriate, with modifications 
to fit time and the amount of activity the child is permitted. 

These teaching-calls should be varied in nature so that 
the child looks forward to them. Recordings may be 
played from time to time. The “All Aboard for Adven- 


ture” series is ideal for juniors and junior high children — 


who are permitted to have exciting stories. There are many 


records of music which are appropriate. In the case of any 


kind of recorded materials, the teacher should play the 
record over first to be sure it is suitable and to plan con- 
versation to make it meaningful. 

The few churches who have wire-recorders might pro- 
vide the thrill of the week for a confined child. The 


portable wire-recorder could be taken to a Sunday class 
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session, the highlights of the period recorded on wire, plus 
some personal greetings from the class members and 
teachers, and then taken to the child and played for him. 

Viewmasters, slides, film strips, and even movies might 
on occasion be used to teach in an entertaining way. Here, 
again, the teacher should know her material thoroughly in 
advance. 


Let the children do something 


It is important that the child who is home-bound be given 
every opportunity to be creative. He has more time to do 
“home work” than well children who dash from one ac- 
tivity to another. If he can read, a lesson may be left for 
his use between visits, perhaps some workbook that would 
supplement the discussion period. A child not able to write 
because of injury might tell his answers to questions in the 
lessons to a relative who could jot them down for the 
teacher’s perusal later. 

The child who can write and draw may be asked to 
draw pictures to illustrate the lesson. If good enough, they 
could be shared with the class at church. Such work will 
make him remember better, provide him with the satisfac- 
tion of doing something, and take some of the sting out of 
his not being able to play like other children. These pic- 
tures might be put up around the room temporarily, and 
then put in a scrap book. Or they might be pasted together 
into a “mural” which could be fastened to the wall while 
interest in the subject lasts. Plasticine, too, is a useful 
medium for the bed-ridden child. 


Let the children give 


The giving of themselves is vital to all children, espe- 
cially to those who are forced constantly to receive. The 
giving by the confined child must be channeled according 
to his physical as well as his financial ability. Perhaps he 


_ could make up a prayer or a song which the teacher could 


take back to the class as a contribution to its work. Making 
cards for others at Easter, Christmas and birthday times is 
a fine project. Notes of thanks for gifts received should 
be written by the child himself if he is capable. Sewing 


| and soap carving may be used to produce gifts for others. 
| Picture scrap books for mission centers or hospitals are 
| both fun and educational. Those who cannot do any of 
| these things might dictate letters to other shut-ins. 


If an envelope system for contributions is used in the 
church school, the home-bound child might contribute 
money to the church regularly in the same way, out of his 
allowance. This could be mailed in or given to the teacher. 
The child should understand what the money is used for, so 
that it will not appear that he is paying the teacher for 


_ coming to see him! He could also share in special class 
| projects. It might be that from his experience in the 


hospital he would be able to suggest people to whom special 


i gifts could be made. 


It is worth doing 


Does all this seem too much like work? Think: 

It may be the only chance for a child to feel the love that 
Jesus taught and lived. 

It may mean the difference between a maladjusted, anti- 
social person and a Christian citizen ten years from now. 

It may give the family a needed opportunity to become 
Christian in their attitudes toward their child and toward 
other people. ! 
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A pastor visits a home bound parishioner. 


It will help the class to show love toward one of its 
members. It will give the church an opportunity to spread 
its service. 

Finally, through intimate knowledge of a confined child 
it will help the teacher to grow in understanding and ap- 
preciation of all children. os 

You may have the opportunity to help one or two such 
children in your lifetime; perhaps more. At any rate, be 
constantly on the watch for such opportunities. Try to have 
a plan of this type established through the classes in your 
school. One person might be able to visit all the home- ~ 
bound children of a department if the individual teachers 
do not have the time. By extending Christian education to 
the hospital and the home sick-room, you will be giving a 
person much in need a chance to live the abundant life and 
to share it with others. 


A Council Plan for 
Home Bound Children 


A communrry-wie PLAN for the religious teaching of 
home bound children has been set up by the Board of Reli- 
gious Education of the Oakland, California Council of 
Churches, though so far it is not in full operation. There 
is a supervisor who is responsible for the curriculum, the 
training of the teachers, the necessary supplies and teaching 
schedules. Teachers are given special instruction in adapta- 
tions of techniques for invalid children. These teachers are 
chosen from a church in the locality of the child’s home, 
preferably the church of his denomination. 

The names of the home bound children are secured 
through the Home Bound Division of the public schools 
of Oakland. A doctor’s permission is necessary before in- 
struction starts. There is also an interview with parents, 
and parents are given guidance in helping the child. Non- 
church as well as church families are interviewed and the 
work started if permission is given. Teachers must possess 
cheerful, happy personalities and be willing to adventure 
in new teaching experiences. 

—Reported by Miss Margaret Lobb, Director of 
Religious Education, Oakland Council of Churches 
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Mobilize com- 
munity leaders 


Religious Education Week offers many 
opportunities for community-wide 
leaders’ meetings 


By Lemuel Petersen* 


Aeon’ the many profitable activities for the churches 
to do together during Religious Education Week— 
which will come this year September 25-October 2, are 
community-wide leaders’ meetings. Both special events 
and regular community projects can be held during this 
week in which the churches are concentrating on getting 
their fall and winter programs in Christian education 
under way. : 

The most obvious community-wide project for leaders is 
the regular community leadership training school, which 
may be inaugurated during this observance. Last year 
more than 700 interchurch training schools with more than 
57,000 students were held. In many communities from 
Glendale and Los Angeles, California, to Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and New Bedford, Massachusetts, these schools 
began the last week of September or the first week of 
October. Most of these schools run one night a week for 
six weeks and offer courses in the Standard Leadership 
Curriculum. 


Special training events scheduled 


Special training institutes and conferences during this 
period are also held in many areas. New York City and 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, which both held interchurch Christian 
education conferences on Thursday of Religious Education 
Week last year, were two of many communities which held 
brief activities of this nature. Sunday school conventions 
and rallies were also very popular. 

The 73d Annual Church and Church School Conference 
held in Scranton, Pennsylvania, on Friday and Saturday 
last year included Bible addresses, a youth banquet, a pop- 
ular meeting, church school departmental demonstrations 
and discussion groups, an audio-visual presentation, and 
an annual banquet. 

The Forest Grove (Oregon) Council of Churches spon- 
sored an all-day audio-visual institute on Friday last year 
which featured “ a course of instruction on religious films 
and slides, marking the first time such a program has been 
presented by any town in Oregon.” Many new films were 
previewed. 

The Greater Wheeling (West Virginia) Council of 
Churches planned an evening Christian Education Institute 
last year. It began with a dinner meeting with appropriate 
program for all the leaders. Then followed special in- 
terest groups in which trends rather than techniques were 
developed. A mass meeting closed the evening’s conference. 
“We tried to introduce new ideas in teaching, and hope the 


* Director of Public Relations, International Council of Religious 
Education. 
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interest will have been such that the leaders will want more 
instruction,” wrote the executive secretary, Mrs. Pearl C. 
Stenger. 

In 1949, it would be most appropriate to have a one-day 
institute on educational evangelism to prepare church 
school teachers and leaders to participate in the United 
Evangelistic Advance, which is scheduled to begin in the 
major denominations on the first Sunday of October. 
Using this year’s Religious Education Week-theme of “The 
Community for Christ,” late afternoon age-group confer- 
ences might be featured, followed by a supper with a 
speaker, a second meeting of the age groups, and a closing 
consecration service. . 


Superintendents’ dinners and recognition services 


Not so much for training but for fellowship and inspira- 
tion are dinners and recognition services for church school 
superintendents. These might also include other leaders and 
teachers of all the churches. Such meetings were held last 
year in many cities, including Albany, New York; Akron, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; and Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Usually held on Monday or Thursday evenings, which are 
Leaders’ Day and Interdenominational Day respectively, 
the meetings include some outstanding speaker from the 
community or from a state or national church organization. 
This event could serve as the beginning of a quarterly © 
superintendents’ meeting. 

An interchurch dinner or evening meeting might honor — 
all teachers and officers of cooperating churches. The im- | 
portance of their volunteer efforts should be emphasized. — 
The meeting might close with a formal dedication service. — 
This community recognition ought to be in ‘addition to 
anything local churches might do on Rally Day for their — 
own leaders in the way of recognition and dedication. 


we 


Other activities for leaders 


Childrens’ work organizations often’ schedule meetings — 
during this observance. For instance, last year in Spokane, — 
Washington, a fall refresher course for this group was 
held from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. and 7 to 9 P.M. with a fellow- — 
ship tea concluding the day’s activities. The Oklahoma City © 
Childrens’ Workers’ Fellowship held a day-long meeting — 
with reports from the study groups of the children’s re- 
gional conference held in the previous April. Luncheon 
was followed by a business session with the election of — 
officers and planning of the year’s program. : 

A different kind of project for leaders was a conference — 
on a Protestant strategy in Christian education for Greater — 
Philadelphia held last September 30 from 2:30 to 9:30 
P. M. Leaders of denominations included in the council of 
churches heard reports on the status of Christian education 
in Philadelphia; coordinated denominational programs in 
the areas of leadership training, children’s work, youth 
work, adult work, administration, audio-visual aids, week- 
day religious education, camp programs, and social educa- 
tion; planned for jointly sponsored projects in these areas; 
and heard an address on “Whither Christian Education in 
America Today.” 

These are a few of the possibilities for bringing together 
for planning, training, and fellowship the church school — 
leaders of the community during Religious Education Week. 
Many other possibilities can be worked out in the thou- 
sands of American communities which celebrate this 
observance. 
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Symbols of a common faith 


Inter-church councils move into handsome headquarters 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL of a common faith in God our 

Father and Jesus Christ our Saviour,” is the defini- 
tion given by the Pennsylvania Council to its new head- 
quarters in Harrisburg. The increased prestige of coopera- 
tive Protestantism and the generosity of lay contributors 
are reflected in the handsome residences which have 
been taken over in recent years by several city and state 
councils of churches and religious education. Some other 


Protestant Center, 
Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


The Protestant Center was purchased 
a year ago by the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Christian Education which 
had its offices in Philadelphia for 86 
years. It houses also the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches, the Pennsylvania 
Council of Church Women, and the 
United Churches of Greater Harris- 
burg and Dauphin County. It is 
located along the river drive, over- 
looking the Susquehanna River. The 
purchase of the building was made 
possible chiefly through substantial 
contributions by lay directors and of- 
ficers. The General Secretary of the 
State Council of Churches and the 
State Council of Christian Education is 
Dr. Ivan M. Gould, with Mr. Ira M. 
Sassaman as Associate Secretary. The 
Council of Christian Education has 
an additional staff of six persons. 
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councils have also bought their own headquarters, but 
space does not permit printing at this time pictures of all 
of them. 

The residential type of building seems to be especially 
appropriate for use by councils, since there is room not 
only for offices and for the many meeting rooms required, 
but also for the social occasions which promote fellowship 
among the churches. 


Buffalo, New York 
The Council of Churches of Buffalo 


and Erie County is located in a hand- 
some house given by Mrs. Albert F. 
Laub in 1942. It is situated two and 
a half miles from downtown. It houses 
the offices of the staff, which include 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. Harlan 
M. Frost, the Department of Christian 
Education, directed by the Rev. Ralph 
M. Carmichael, the Council of Church 
Women, the College Work Department, 
and the Department of Social Service. 
The assembly reom downstairs holds 
approximately 200 and is used for 
many church meetings. The lawn, dur- - 
ing the summer, is likewise used by 
many of the women’s organizations 
in the churches for luncheons and 
picnics. 


Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education, 
2403 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Minnesota Protestant Center, West Franklin at Pillsbury, Minneapolis 


Maryland-Delaware Headquarters 


The Council of Churches and Christian Education of 
Maryland-Delaware, Inc. purchased a beautiful home in 
the historic Mount Vernon Place area of Baltimore in 
February 1947. The Council House is a four-story build- 
ing with 19 rooms, situated on a lot 30 by 145 feet. The 
home was built in 1853 and is one of the old Baltimore 
residences in the downtown area. The location is advan- 
tageous because of the frequent meetings attended by lay 
people. No large gifts were received to pay for the build- 
ing, the money coming from churches and interested indi- 
viduals. The headquarters accomodates the various de- 
partments of the Council of Churches and Christian Edu- 
cation, of which the Rev. Willis R. Ford is Executive Secre- 
tary, the Maryland Council of Church Women, the Balti- 
more Council of Church Women, and the United Christian 
Youth Council of Maryland and Delaware. 


International 
Council of 
Religious 
Education, 
206 South 

Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, 


Illinois. 


Protestant Center, 
Minneapolis 


Just a year ago the Minnesota Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Board of Trustees ap- 
proved the purchase of the 19-room 
house which now houses the state 
Council, the Minneapolis Church Fed- 
eration and denominational offices for 
the Methodists, Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists. There is a large reception 
hall, library, sun porch, and dining 
room which have been converted into 
offices and a board room. Denomina- 
tional headquarters are on the second 
floor, and the third floor, reached by 
an. elevator, is used for supplies and 
workshops. The basement is also used 
for storage, mailing and mimeograph- 
ing. The Rev. Hayden L. Stright is 
Executive Secretary of the Minnesota 
Council of Churches, and the Rev. 
Howard G. Wiley of the Minneapolis 
Church Federation. 


Council of Churches 
and Christian Educa- 
tion of Maryland- . 
Delaware, Inc., 14 
West Madison St., 
Baltimore, Maryland, 


International Council of Religious 
Education Headquarters 


The International Council of Religious Education has as 


its new headquarters the entire fifth floor of the Pullman- 


Standard Building in Chicago. There are two large wings, — 


each containing 6,000 square feet of space. In the east 


wing, fronting on Michigan Avenue, are the offices of the 
General Secretary and thirteen of the educational depart- 
ments. Across a wide court, facing Adams Street, is the 
west wing, in which are the business, financial and public 
relations departments, the Journal offices, and two of the 
educational departments. 
The Pullman-Standard building is a Chicago landmark. 
It was erected in 1884 of red brick, in modified Roman- — 


esque style. Until recently it housed all the offices of the _ 


Pullman Company and the Pullman Standard Company. 


The interior has been modernized and the fifth floor was 


completely remodeled to fit the needs of the Council. 

Across the street from the building is the Art Institute 
of Chicago. To the south is Orchestra Hall. It is a con- 
venient location for both the Council family and visitors. 
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Protestant Crossroads, Los Angeles 


The Church Federation of Los Angeles is located in a 
former palatial residence known as Castle York, approxi- 
mately six miles from downtown Los Angeles. It was pur- 
chased in 1941. There is an acre and a half of ground, 
fully landscaped, with three lower terraces. In addition to 
the main building is a second building constructed origin- 
ally as a chapel, now housing the Group Work Division of 
the Welfare Department. The main building is completely 
occupied with Church Federation departmental offices. The 
main floor includes large kitchen, dining room, a reception 
room with seating capacity for 200, business, reception 
offices and a solarium with capacity for about 100 at tables. 
The building is used by church groups for conferences, 
training classes, dinners and church events. Approximately 
8,000 persons used the building last year for purposes other 
than those called by the Federation. The Executive Secre- 


Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches, 
1751 N St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Southern California Council of Protestant Churches and Los Angeles 
Church Federation, 3330 West Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California 


tary of the Church Federation is Dr. E. C. Farnham. Rev. 
Wilbur C. Parry is Director of Christian Education. 


Washington Headquarters 


The Washington Federation of Churches has been since 
1936 occupying a five story, two building former home 
given by Mrs. Bancroft Davis. Besides the Federation 
offices, the building houses the Council of Church Women, 
the Interchurch Fellowship, an inter-racial group, and de- 
nominational offices for the Disciples and the Congrega- 
tionalists. There is also a girls’ dormitory for about twenty- 
five girls. A House Mother looks after the girls and is in 
charge of the dining room where committee and Board 
luncheons may be served on an inter-racial basis. The 
large living room serves as a meeting place for many com- 
mittees and groups and provides room for weekly staff 
worship. Dr. Frederick E. Reissig is Executive Secretary of 
the Washington Federation. 


“DT still learn" 


Have you considered Learning for Life? 


By Annie Tait Jenkins* 


During the past year the Journal has carried a series 
of articles on various types of curriculum materials 
and programs in use among the Protestant churches. 
One of the interesting new developments has been 
the use of elective courses in adult classes. The 
Learning for Life program which has grown up out 
of the United Christian Adult Movement offers a 
systematic plan for using courses covering not only 
Bible study but also a wide range of special inter- 
ests of lay men and women. 


* Director, Christian Relations, Committee on Woman’s Work, 


_ Presbyterian Church in the United States, Atlanta, Georgia. 
_ July-August, 1949 


FAVORITE STATEMENT said to have been used by 

Michaelangelo was “J still learn.” These words apply 
appropriately also to those groups of intelligent, consecrated 
adults who realize how much there is still to learn in the 
whole realm of religion and its application to personal 
and social life, and who continue to study week by week 
in their various church sponsored organizations. In fact, 
the widespread program of adult religious education is one 
of the distinctive and encouraging facets of church life in 
the United States and Canada. 

Stimulus has been given to adult study through a plan 
known as Learning fot Life,’ which constitutes the study 
program of the United Christian Adult Movement. A bul- 
letin frequently revised lists elective courses of varying 
length and groups them in general areas covering various 
phases of adult interests. Texts for these courses are pre- 
pared by different denominations, or are selected by the 
committee from other publishers. The 1948 edition, revised 
for the tenth printing, lists six major areas of study: The 


1Learning for Life, Educational Bulletin No. 410, International 
Council of Religious Education, 1948. Available from the Couneil 
and from denominational bookstores. 35¢. 
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Bible in Life; Personal Faith and Experience; Christian 
Family Life; The Church; Christian Action in Society; 
World Relations. There are sub-heads under each, with 
courses listed accordingly. 

The Learning for Life program is planned to be used by 
any group of adults or young adults in the church, such as 
a class, an organization for women, a men’s club, or a dis- 
cussion group. It may be used in any of three ways: 


l. To provide a list from which adult elective courses 
may be chosen. 


2. To plan a continuous and systematic study program 
for adults, covering six years and including many phases 
of religious interest. 


3. To administer a study plan through a credit system, 
if this is desired by the denomination. 

Many adult classes which had grown complacent, “static” 
or “rigid” have been “reactivated” through the use of this 
study plan. Instead of the formalized class groupings in 
which all study the same course, groups may reorganize 
according to special interests. The short period frequently 
allowed by the various units permits a variety of teaching 
methods and encourages the use of many different leaders 
according to their special competence in the field being 
studied. 

A definite cycle of studies is chosen each year by those 
responsible for developing a curriculum for adults. For 
instance, the latest edition recommended for study in 1948- 
49 the following variety of materials: 

For the fall quarter: courses on the Pauline Epistles, 
Christianity in American territories, and on Christian re- 
lations in industry. 

For the winter quarter: courses on the Church in China 
and on fundamental Christian beliefs. 

For the spring quarter: courses on the alcohol problem, 
religion in the home, and on the meaning of discipleship. 

For the summer quarter: courses on personal Christian 
living and on Daniel and Revelation. 

Some denominations have been more active than others 
in introducing this plan of study into their religious educa- 
tion program. The Methodist Board has produced more 
units of study than any other denomination, promoting 
vigorously their use throughout that Church and making 
them available to other denominational boards as desired. 
The idea of electives is growing. Learning for Life offers a 
way of using electives which will insure a well-rounded 
study program and encourage adults to undertake Christian 
action. 

The genesis of this program was in the first conference 
of the United Christian Adult Movement, held in Lake 
Geneva in 1936. At that time two hundred people gathered, 
representing the various adult interests of twenty denomina- 
tions and a dozen national organizations. They came from 
thirty-one states and from Canada: They were men and 
women of genuine, practical consecration, conscious of a 
need to be met and a task to be done by church people. The 
movement which they formed was regarded as a force to 
revitalize Christian experience, to inspire Christian action 
in social, economic, political and international situations, 
to lead adults to cooperate with youth in building a Chris- 
tian world, and to unify the churches as a vital force toward 
the realization of the Kingdom of God. 

Almost from the very first it seemed clear that a new 
approach to the study life of adults was needed—something 
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that would capture their interest and imagination, that 
would result in an expression, through daily living and 
action, of those religious convictions and spiritual truths 
long held and cherished. Some areas of study were formu- 
lated that summer, and these have been revised frequently 
since that time. 

The first edition of Learning for Life came out in 1938. 
Since that time many groups have used it. Protestant 
church women in the United States have given support to 
this study plan. In fact the United Council of Church 
Women has used it since the Council was organized. Women 
recognize the value in the united approach to certain topics 
and the need for cooperative action by Christians in local 
communities. 

In our own Church, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, an interesting project in adult education is 
now going forward. A small number of churches have been 
selected to take part in an experiment in adult religious ed- 
ucation tentatively called “Adventure in Christian Growth.” 
A plan of study is being arranged and the program will start 
in the near future. It is hoped that out of this experimenta- 
tion there will come a more unified program of study for 
adults and a greatly improved, more effective teaching and 
learning program. 

Anyone concerned with helping adults to grow should 
give a careful study to the Learning for Life program. It 
offers a practical method of organizing study among all 
the adult organizations within a church so that each person 
will receive a well-rounded training not only in the Bible 
and Christian beliefs, but also in Christian applications to 
family life, society, the Church, and world relations. 


How fo Use this Issue 


of the International Journal 


1. Show at least one of the films listed on page 


36 during the summer. The editorial on page 27 
will also be helpful. 


2. Be sure members of your Board of Christian 
Education read Paul King’s article on page 17, 
Mrs. Bundy’s article on page 4, and “Do We 
Overwork Our Juniors?” on page 13. 


3. Call the attention of your church librarian or 
Sunday school secretary to the Annual Index 
of Journal materials which begins on page 37. 
This is a big help in locating articles and re- 
source materials. 


4. If you are in inter-church work, you'll get 
some good ideas from Miss Lois McClure’s 
report on new types of housing for weekday 
schools, page 11, the photos and descriptions of 
new council headquarters, page 7; plans for Re- 
ligious Education Week, page 6; and for reach- 
ing home bound children, page 5. 


5. If you have an adult class, be sure to read 
“T Still Learn” on page 9. 


6. As a@ children’s worker, you'll get some new 
ideas from “Christian Education in Bed” on 
page 4 and from Mrs. Butts’ article on page 13. 


7. Both children’s and young people's leaders 
will enjoy and profit by Dennis Savage’s “Let’s 
Act It Out!” on drama as a teaching method. 
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A roof over our heads 


How some weekday religious education classes have 
found new meeting places 


5 jes PROBLEM of finding a place to live is one faced by 
young people establishing their first home. It is also 
of personal concern to families wishing to provide a Chris- 
tian environment for growing children, and for older peo- 
ple who desire something better than a dingy room for their 
declining years. But what has “a roof over our heads” to 
do with the movement for weekday religious education? 
About a year ago, some forty percent of the weekday 
classes were under the necessity of finding a place in which 
to meet. They had been using otherwise vacant classrooms 
in the public schools, in many cases paying rental for the 
privilege. Then, on September 25, 1948, the Circuit Court 
of Champaign County, acting upon a directive from the 


United States Supreme Court channeled through the Illinois ~ 


Supreme Court, declared that rules and regulations must 
immediately be adopted and enforced, “. . . prohibiting 
all instruction in and teaching of religious education . . . 
in all public school houses and buildings . . . when occu- 
pied by public schools . . .” This order directed to the 
Champaign school board undoubtedly applies to all similar 
situations. 

The majority of classes, since they are meeting away 
from school property, are not affected by this action. A 
few weekday schools have felt they could not continue un- 
less they used public school rooms. But the hardier ones 
have found classrooms in churches, in mobile units such 
as trailers and busses, in nearby homes or public buildings, 
and a few in special buildings recently constructed for that 


purpose. 
Buildings of our own 

One solution of the problem which is as old as the move- 
ment itself is to provide a building near to the public school 


to house the weekday religious education classes. In Gary, 
Indiana, where the plan was first initiated, the weekday 


A new chapel for weekday classes at Roann, Indiana. 


*Assistant and Secretary in the Department of Weekday Religious 
Education, International Council of Religious Education. 
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By Lois V. McClure* 


system erected a “little white school house” in which many 
of the religious education classes met. 

Typical of these buildings are the children’s chapel pic- 
tured on this page and the “seminaries” erected by the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints to house their high school 
religious education classes. 

The chapel was a direct result of the Supreme Court 
action outlawing the use of public school buildings for 
housing religious education classes. Mr. Walter Spiece of 
Roann, Indiana, one of the sponsors of this chapel, writes 
as follows concerning it: 

“Our children’s chapel is located on the corner of a 
private home lot adjoining the school property . . . The 
chapel is twelve feet by twenty feet outside. We can seat 
twenty-four now on chairs loaned us. We are building 
benches this summer, an organ, a teacher’s desk, and black- 
board. It is heated with an oil circulating heater.” 

The Wabash County, Indiana, Farm Bureau has helped 
with the donation of building materials, and the under- 
standing is that if the weekday classes discontinue the use 
of the chapel, the building will revert to this organization. 

In this connection it may be noted that the seminary 
buildings of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
are located as close to the public school as possible. They - 
are modern, well-equipped buildings designed specifically 
for the purpose of religious education of high school stu- 
dents. According to the bulletin of the Church’s depart- 
ment of education, “the only physical connection” with the 
public schools “is the common bell that signals the chang- 
ing of classes.” 

While a single Protestant church may be unable or un- 
willing to invest funds in an educational building, it is the 
dream of some Protestants that by cooperative financing it 
will be possible to erect a plant equal in every facility to that 
provided by the public school for the hours devoted to 
these same children’s secular education. 

The churches of Enid, Oklahoma already have such a 
building for weekday religious education classes at the high 
school level, and it is the hope that a similar program may 
soon be inaugurated for the younger children. According 
to the Reverend George Pratt, who teaches these high school 
classes, the building is “located directly across the street 
from the high school building. It is about the size of the 
average classroom of the school—slightly larger—and is 
equipped with new desks of the same type as some in the 
high school rooms. . . . The floor is asphalt tile and the 
ceiling celotex. The outside is frame material and resem- 
bles a neat one-room country school.” 


Mobile units 


Much publicity has already been given to two examples 
of transient classrooms—the use that Fort Wayne, Indiana 
has made of public transportation busses during slack 
periods, described in the February issue of the /nternational 
Journal of Religious Education, and the trailer provided 
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by the Richmond, California Council of Churches for its 
classes, described in the July-August 1948 Journal. The 
Reverend Benjamin Adams, Executive Director of the Rich- 
mond Council, lists the following advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the trailer classroom: It avoids the use of school 
property, conserves time, maintains school room “atmos- 
phere” and enables the teacher to serve a series of schools. 
But the initial financial outlay (over $5,000.00) is consid- 
erable. The trailer is difficult to park, and its housing when 
not in use is a problem. 

In commenting upon the experiment in his community, 
Mr. Adams concludes, “J would say that my opinion favors 
the use of the classroom trailer’ in released time work. 
Use of a trailer is particularly indicated where there are a 
number of schools to be served and where church buildings 
are not handy to the schools being served or where the 
church buildings do not have adequate educational plants.” 


The obvious solution 


Of course, the most obvious solution to this housing 
problem is to use the nearest suitable church building: 
Since most schools are interdenominational in character, 
the educational facilities available are the most important 
factor in choosing which plant to use. It is this type of 
housing which the International Council has recommended 
ever since the weekday church school movement reached 
proportions to warrant national interest in the program. 

The Dayton, Ohio weekday system, for example, has 
made a most successful adjustment from public school 
rooms to church centers. Very wisely, the committee spon- 
soring the schools has put into writing the factors they 
considered necessary to continue operating their classes at 
the high educational level of past years. The churches were 
more than anxious to cooperate, considering it a privilege 
to be asked to house the weekday classes. The wisdom of 
written contracts is demonstrated, for the church knows ex- 
actly what is expected in the way of janitor service, equip- 
ment and time, while the weekday schools accept the respon- 
sibility for the premises and pay for their use. 

Nor is the church’s educational plant the only answer to 
the problem. In the past, many weekday classes have suc- 
cessfully used other public buildings. A number of years 
ago, Princeton, Illinois initiated its successful weekday sys- 
tem, using rooms in the city hall to house classes. Besides 
library buildings, reports have come telling of Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. rooms being made available for classes as 
well as recreation buildings of manufacturing plants, com- 
munity centers and private homes. 

A word about transportation difficulties. It must be rec- 
ognized that a great many communities have developed 
sociological patterns in which churches and public schools 
are located some distance from each other. In such cases, 
some provision must be made to transport the children from 
one to the other, either by public transportation system, 
chartered busses or private cars. Whether this expense is 
to be absorbed by the sponsoring agency, paid by the child 


on each trip, or included in his tuition fee, is a detail to be. 


determined by the local authorities. 


There’s no place like home 


Even for weekday church school classes, some communi- 
ties are convinced, “There’s no place like home.” In Tay- 
lorville, Illinois, homes near the public schools were opened 
to the children. Of necessity, the teaching done under these 
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circumstances was of a most informal nature. 

However, in Berkeley, California more formal teaching 
in private homes was possible with the use of “rumpus 
rooms.” (“Game rooms” or “recreation rooms” we of the 
middlewest call them; we can hope that the psychology of 
terminology did not carry over and create discipline prob- 
lems!) By the use of card tables, it was possible to provide 
desk space for children to do notebook work, and a portable 
blackboard lent a schoolroom atmosphere. When a black- 
board was not available, a large sheet of paper and soft 
crayon substituted. 

Because of the basement location’ of most recreation 
rooms, they lend themselves quite weli to the use of visual 
aids, since they are easily darkened. Homes which are de- 
signed with such facilities, sometimes are equipped with 
projector and screen which a generous host might be will- 
ing to share with his guests when the teacher wishes to use 
visual aids. 

Here again, in meeting in private homes, problems pre- 
sent themselves which if utilized, may be pegs for creative 
teaching—the teaching of respect for private property, 
gratitude for such privileges, sharing with others of their 


* own advantages as their hosts have with them, etc. 


And in conclusion 


Finally, we may ask, when housing for classes in weekday 
religious education is provided by educationally equipped 
churches or public buildings, what have the leaders of the 
weekday classes a right to ask and expect to receive from 
their hosts? 

1. Weekday leaders may expect that the educational facil- 
ities are the best that can be provided. 

2. Weekday leaders may expect permanent occupancy of 
the rooms, without shifting from one location to an- 
other to accommodate other meetings. This is a busi- 
ness arrangement, to be adhered to rigidly with no 
exceptions. 

3. Weekday leaders may expect clean, warm, well-lighted 
rooms with chairs and tables to fit the children, and the 
use of cloak rooms and washrooms. 

Conversely, what may the agency housing the weekday 
classes expect of the weekday leaders in return for this 
hospitality ? 

1. The church or other agency may expect that the week- 
day classes will pay a reasonable rental (or that an 
adjustment will be made in its contribution for the 
weekday church school program) to cover additional 
light, heat and custodial service. 

2. The church, home, or other host may expect that the 
property will be left in the same condition it was when 
the class came in, and of caurse, that any damaged or 
broken property will be replaced. 

Each organization may expect the other to sign a written 
agreement stating clearly the amount of rental (or other 


financial arrangements) as well as equipment which will be — 


provided, conditions under which the premises may be 
used, and the obligations assumed by each. 

Those who have the welfare of the weekday religious 
education movement at heart may have needed further con- 
viction that the movement had been helped and not hin- 
dered by the Champaign case decision. If so, they have it 
in the ingenuity exercised by the leaders of weekday work 
in finding new housing for the forty percent of the classes 
thus affected. 
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Juniors are persons of great 
eagerness and activity. They 
are capable of action di- 
rected by purpose and in- 


terest. 


David W. Corson from 
A, Devaney, N. Y. 


Do we overwork 
our juniors? 


The church needs a coordinated 
plan for junior activities 


By Elsie Miller Butt* 


UR TEN AND ELEVEN YEAR OLD NEIGHBORS 

may be typical juniors, but if so they are somewhat 
different from the juniors in our church schools before the 
war. They seem more mature emotionally and more in- 
dependent in their thinking. Perhaps this is because their 
parents are more world minded and busier in community 
and church activities. 

The juniors are very loyal to their own neighborhood 
group, and yet they can be very cruel to each other in their 
frankness and competition. Play experiences are very real 
to them but their leadership and dramatic abilities are so 
great that, watching them at play, one covets these abilities 
in the achievement of worthy purposes. These juniors are 
beginning to show a sense of responsibility and resource- 
fulness. Yet they have deep need for help in creating Chris- 
tian attitudes, in making right choices and in solving 
problems. What would happen if the abilities of juniors 
were really recognized and cultivated by the church? 


*Mrs. Luther Butt, wife of minister of the Strathmore Methodist 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. Formerly on the staff of the Department 
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Everyone wants the juniors 


Juniors are persons with great eagerness and activity. 
They are not just purposelessly active, like young children; 
they are capable of action directed by purpose and interest. 
It is no wonder that various organizations make plans to 
include juniors. Developing their potential powers may 
secure the future of the organization! Note how adult mis- 
sionary groups have organized junior missionary societies. 
Temperance groups sponsor junior temperance clubs. 
Young people’s societies begin their recruitment and train- 
ing down in the junior age. The camping program, which 
was formerly limited to young people, has rapidly been 
extended to take in junior camps. The Scouting program, 
which used to begin at twelve, now includes juniors in 
Cubs and Brownies. 

Add to these the church’s programs, which include the 
church school, junior choirs, and through-the-week activi- 
ties. Then there are the out-of-church activities of the public 
school, public library, the city park and recreation depart- 
ments with their constructive character building programs, 
the after-school Bible classes that are sometimes carried on 
by non-denominational groups, the play that goes on in 
neighborhood groups, and last, but not least, the junior’s 
own family’s activities. The result is a staggering list of 
activities which compete for the time and loyalties of 
juniors, but which are not related and consequently over- 
lap in emphases while omiting areas of real need. 

How does a junior choose from among so many programs 
and activities? Some juniors seem to be in almost every- 
thing and’some seem to be missed by all of these programs. 
If the programs are supported by publicity or group pres- 
sures, many juniors are at their mercy unless their parents 
are unusually able to help them make a selection. 
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Even church organizations overlap 


In the average church on Sunday, one will often find 
for juniors the Sunday church school, with its department 
session and class session, and the junior church or junior 
society either at a separate time or during the church’s serv- 
ice of worship. The junior choir has so many values that 
sometimes both the church school and the general church 
will want their own junior choirs. When the junior choir 
sings in the morning service of worship of the church there 
is often tension between the leaders of the junior depart- 
ment of the church school and the leader of the junior 
choir, who asks the juniors to leave the church school early 
in order to practise or robe for the church service. 

These Sunday activities require through-the-week time. 
The junior choir needs rehearsals.-The church school class 
gets together for social or recreational purposes or to carry 
out some activity connected with the Sunday session. Sup- 
pose, in addition to these, there is a once-a-month junior 
missionary society meeting, a six-to-twelve weeks’ church 
membership class, once-a-week family night sessions, once- 
a-month temperance club sessions and whatever else the 
church may schedule? What happens to the junior? Within 
his own church are the causes of tension. In such a compet- 
ing situation the child’s loyalties are torn. He eannot be 
loyal to all so he finds that the only way to get along in his 
church is to be a casual member of these organizations. In 
this way he is being trained-to be a casual churchman, not 
taking seriously his church obligations. 

The alternative is the kind of planning in the church 
which makes it possible to get the various emphases and a 
well balanced, comprehensive program without competing 
elements. It is one that gives the junior help in making 
choices according to his need and interest. 


Leaders can plan together 


How does such coordination and total planning for 
juniors take place within a local church? The Board of 
Education in a local church should see that all who have 
responsibility for any phase of the junior program should 
get together. This will include church school, Scout, choir, 
missionary, temperance, and all other leaders. This group 
should carefully note the content of the various programs. 

For instance, note that within the church school cur- 
riculum of many denominations there is place for mission 
study and for developing world mindedness and world serv- 
ice. There is also within the church school curriculum a 
plan for the study and use of worship materials. The great 
hymns of the church are often included in the pupils’ ma- 
terials and teachers say, “I wish I had time to study and 
use these hymns.” The worship leader of a department can 
easily use these hymns, instead of going outside to bring in 
still more, and perhaps unrelated materials. The junior 
choir leader should also use these hymns both in the depart- 
ment and when singing in the church service. In one large 
church the director of music for the church meets with 
the religious education leaders and plans for the teaching 


of hymns which correlate with their work. He considers this 


as important as any other phase of the church’s music. 

In one city the Protestant churches selected certain great 
hymns which they felt all juniors should know. This list 
was worked out with the public school music supervisor, 
who helped in the selection and told the committee which 
ones were in the public school music books. The churches 
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then used the ones which were being studied in the public 
schools and added the others to their own teaching program. 
This meant less of a training load for the church. The 
school also profited through the heightened motivation, for 
the child learns more readily and eagerly those materials 
which are also used in his life outside the school room. 


Use a single center 


reaches the greatest number of the children of the church 
and have decided that it should be the key organization | 
through which all the others will work: This total planning 
should include a well balanced program consisting of wor- 
ship, study and research activities, participation in the 
church fellowship and some community outreach. In such 
a plan additional sessions to the church school’s Sunday 
session will be needed. It is desirable from the junior’s 
standpoint, however, to think of these as additional sessions 
which are an extension of the one ongoing program of the 
church for him, rather than as separate organizations. 
More of the juniors are likely to participate, and the pro- 
gram will be more balanced and leadership more united. 

There will be some activities in a united program which 
cannot be included in Sunday sessions. There may be trips 
to church institutions, to libraries, and to other places in 
the community. Any program which is not an end in itself 
will extend into the community. Juniors will need first- 
hand contacts to investigate, to learn, and to serve that can- 
not and should not all be contained within the church walls. 
These activities, plus those which make it possible for 
juniors te participate in the church fellowship, must all be 
considered as a part of the total program. 

Cooperation with other community agencies may well 
begin with the summer program of activities for juniors. 
The churches, cooperating through a local council of 
churches, may meet with representatives of other organiza- 
tions which plan leisure time programs. While mapping out 
the summer calendar, the vacation church schools will find 
their place, along with day camps, recreation programs in 
park, Scouting, and the like. 

In planning a coordinating program, remember that the 
leaders of juniors include their parents. Their’s is not 
entirely a separate program. Church and home have some 
objectives in common, can use some of the same study 
and worship materials, and can cooperate in carrying on 
common activities. 

Thus the leaders within the church who need to consult — 
together include parents, the junior superintendent and 
teachers, the pastor, the director of music, the Scout master, 
and whatever other leaders are needed for a comprehensive 
junior program. Of course no one leader can follow a group _ 
of juniors through all of their study, service and fellowship —__ 
acivities in the church, home and community. However, 
all the leaders can plan together and can keep in touch with 
one another so that the program will achieve balance and 
comprehension. 

Such coordinated planning as is suggested here is not 
possible if each senior organization wants junior groups 
for self preservation or self glorification. The junior is a 
whole person and his needs must be kept primary. Only — 
as we learn to see what these are and to plan for the junior 
by organizing our efforts—instead of using our efforts for 
organizations—can we achieve.for juniors that planning 
which is truly Christian. 


] 
. 
Some denominations have found that the church school 
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Let's act it out! 


Informal dramatization as a teaching method 


HEN JONATHAN said to David, ‘Go in peace! ... 

The Lord will be between my descendants and your 
descendants forever.’ Then David rose and departed, while 
Jonathan went into the city” (I Samuel 20:42). The leader 
closed the Bible as the story came to an end. 

“May I be David? May I please?” “I want to be Jon- 
athan!” Eager voices accompany waving hands. Every 
fourth, fifth and sixth grader present is anxious to play the 
leading roles. David and Jonathan are assigned by the 
group. 

Janet enebtfully says: “That was a beautiful story. 
Jonathan must have been a very kind person—not even to 
be jealous of someone more popular than his father, King 
Saul.” 

“T think David was sort of like our soldiers today.” 

“How is that, Eugene?” asks the leader. 

“Well, when some of the guys return home, everybody 
_ is real nice to them and.. 

_ “That’s the way it was in the story you just read to us,” 
_ interrupts R. B. 

_ These youngsters seriously discuss the characters in the 
| story so they can act out their experiences. 

Janet wants to be Michal and no one objects. Nancy 
asks to be King Saul and permission is given by the group. 
_ Pat prepares to be the “lad.” Others are assigned to be 
court attendants, the crowds in the street, Merab, Adriel, 
and others. Everyone in the group participates, so there is 
| no audience. 

“Quiet! you guys! We’re ready to begin.” The play i is on. 
The exciting story of Jonathan and David pledging undying 
loyalty and friendship (I Samuel 18:20) is enacted on the 
church lawn. The grammar is often incorrect, costumes are 
imagined, direction is absent, but emotions are deep and 
sincere as the twentieth century version of the Bible story 
_ of Jonathan and David is lived by these ten-, eleven-, and 
twelve-year-olds. 


Informal dramatization with younger children 


For two years I served as minister of “The Church by 
the Cliff,” a community church under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Home Missions Council of North America and 
the Washington State Council of Churches and Christian 
Education. The church is located in Grand Coulee, an 
independant town above Grand Coulee Dam. It has a popu- 
lation of approximately 3,000. However, the church was 
the center of religious experiences for many people in the 
surrounding area of approximately 10,000 people. 

Since we did not have a weekday religious education 
program, I found it expedient to establish “clubs” that 
gave opportunity for informal teaching. The same techniques 
can, of course, be used in Sunday classes when leaders so 
desire. All the meetings were held on weekdays for one 
hour at the church or parsonage. The first, second, and 
third grade students would troop up the hill from the 
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school on Monday afternoons. The juniors came on Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday came the “78 Club,” composed of 
seventh and eighth graders. 

The groups were organized as clubs, which facilitated 
democratic behavior. The club was called to order by the 
student president. Following a brief “business” meeting, 
I would share a section from the Bible, or a real-life story 
with the group. After discussion of the story, roles would 
be assigned by consent of the group. Even the youngest 
children selected the people for the various roles, though 
there were times when I had to act as arbitrator. After a 
few weeks, nearly all the participants realized that every role 
was important. This attitude made for a democratic spirit. 
Often I made suggestions that a certain child be assigned 
a particular role, hoping that the group would agree. This 
helped to develop the shy and backward child, or give a 
new insight to the young extrovert. 

The plays were created without rehearsal. Sometimes 
the cast would voluntarily decide that the play should be 
done over to improve its quality. and make it “real-life.” 
The youngest children began their dramatic experiences 
by adventuring through some of the better Bible “cartoon” 
story strips and looking at good illustrative pictures. Each 
picture was studied carefully to discover all the costumes, 
buildings, people, animals, etc. This helped the children 
to develop vivid imaginations regarding Palestinian life. 
After a time a story was all the incentive needed to create 
an exciting drama. 

One afternoon the leader told a story from recent history 
to a group of junior high pupils. 

. And so Pierre Ceresole interested hundreds of 
peoniei in his voluntary service projects. After World War I, 
they helped clear battlefields and restore homes.” 

“That’s like the service project my cousin was on last 
summer. He went to Germany.” 

“How did he like it, Lloyd?” 

“Oh he had fun working with all the kids. He brought 
back some pictures, too.” 

“Mr. Savage, why don’t we be a work camp today—like 
Pierre Ceresole?” 

“Gifford, do you mean really work?” 

“Why not? We’re all in junior high and have to work at 
home.” 

“Yeah! My Mom makes me work all the time!” 

“What does the group want to do?” queries Bob, the 
president. 

Charlene’s mind had wandered off on a track of its own. 
“Let’s do the story about Jacob and the wells,” she said. 

“T never heard of it.” 

“We had it in Sunday school last Sunday. Don’t you 
remember ?”’ 

“Charlene, what does it have to de with Pierre—what- 
ever-his-name-was?” 

“Jacob and his friends would dig wells and then build 
a simple altar to God.” 

“What’s that got to do with today’s story?” 
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“Lloyd, you just don’t understand. Pierre’s group 

cleared battlefields because they believed in peace and God. 
. And besides, it’s a good story!” 

Hee were two conflicting points of view, but after a time 
the group decided to climb the cliff behind the church and 
act out the story of Pierre Ceresole. However, it was agreed 
that the group would carry rocks to the center of the 
plateau on top the cliff and there build an altar, as Jacob 
had done. 

The drama was created with great excitement, and so was 
the altar. Then someone conceived the idea of having an 
Easter worship service around the altar. This was held 
Easter morning with great success. 


Role playing by high school students 


Working with high school students, it is good to let the 
group create the problem, by listing current issues young 
people are facing. Then let the group choose, by popular 
accord, the problem that is most controversial for them. 
The characters and the setting which will illustrate this 
problem must be worked out next, following the same proce- 
dure as mentioned in the previous section. It is possible in 
this way to gain great insight on the thinking and traits of 
the young people, for as they make suggestions, they speak 
from their own interest, experience, and observation con- 
cerning that particular problem. 

After roles have been assigned, the players live the 
situation, beginning just before the problem comes to a 
climax. Then, acting in the way in which the characters 
were outlined by the group, they solve the problem. The 
“audience” then discusses whether the solution was realistic. 
Often the scene is reenacted with a new solution, and per- 
haps new actors. With high school young people or adults, 
it is good to have only four or five characters in a situation, 
with everyone else as audience and critics. 

Creative drama helps young people to see a problem or 
situation from a point of view other than their own. For 
example, a high school girl taking the part of a mother in 
a family situation may see the problem from her mother’s 
perspective. In this way young people can develop under- 
standing and tolerance in a positive and recreative method. 

In Kansas, California, Illinois and all other states, young 
people are anxious to “be” someone else. To act the role of 


another helps a young person to try to see himself as others . 


see him. Therefore, when working with high school young 
people, let them create the plot, and the characters and 
situation with it. Usually, they will select a local setting 
representative of their community or home with characters 
that have a resemblance to their own parents, friends, and 
themselves. 

Two of the favorite situation problems for high school 
young people are: “the time for daughter to get home from 
a date,” and “how often son should use the family auto- 
mobile.” In one group the first problem was selected. Gayle 
and Patricia contributed the most comments in describing 
the imaginary situation and the family of four—the father, 
mother, son and daughter. It was a wise group of young 
people who selected Gayle to portray the mother, since they 
knew that_her own attitude needed changing. Adults will 
do well not to underestimate modern youth. 

As Gayle created the role of the mother, it was easy to see 
that the mother was behaving as Gayle wanted her own 
mother to behave, and not as the youth group had described 
her. When the “daughter” arrived home at one o’clock in the 
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morning, the “mother” softly scolded her and sent her to | 
bed. The scene ended. The audience criticized Gayle’s per- 
formance in the very frank manner to which young people 
are accustomed. The scene was reenacted, with Gayle now 
challenged by the group to do her best as an actress and ~ 
forget her personal idea as to the solution. Gayle, as the | 
mother, now paced the floor and worried. She had her hus- 
band and son awake and discussing the problem. The son 
was just ready to leave the house and look for the daughter, 
when the daughter “breezed in,” perturbed that the family 
was waiting for her, and at the same time frightened. The 
mother and daughter engaged in a wordy battle. Gayle was 
now using the arguments and words of her own mother. 
She pleaded, she cried. She became angry, hurt, and be- 
wildered. .| 
It was a fine performance. The audience recognized it as __ 
such, but above all, Gayle gained new insights into her own ~ 
family problem. She began to see it from her mother’s | 
point of view. No doubt there were others in the group who 
also changed in their understanding of home problems. 


Values of the dramatic teaching method 


This method of informal creative drama is to be highly 
recommended to any children’s or young people’s leader. 
Its success is dependent to a great extent on the personality, 
the alertness, and the interest of the leader. He must be 
aware of undercurrent attitudes and help to develop or 
destroy them, working through the group and the proposed 
situations for dramatizing. Suggestions can be made by the 
leader, provided he does not monopolize the conversation 
and procedure. All of the dramas should be created in an 
informal manner. They should close with a prayer circle, or 
some sort of group worship that will draw the group to- 
gether in a Christian fellowship. Te 

After two years of creative drama with the four age © 
groups, informal testing gave evidence of a great increase in __ s 
knowledge and understanding of the Bible and its teachings _— 
as compared with the young people inthe church school 
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unable to participate in the drama experiment. Parents 
have written five years after the experiment that the results __ id 
are continuing in the growth of character and attitudes of — | ™ 


the young participants. :| ‘ 
Christian attitudes were changed and developed in the be 
lives of the young people participating, including those who j Th 
came infrequently. Creating the drama caused the group to — | 
experience the importance of teamwork and awareness of ] 
the “other fellow’s” attitudes and problems. It developed — i 
a sense of Christian love which helped all of the groups 
better to realize fellowship in Christ. | 
>) Re 
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Drama Workshop _@ 


W wairrep WarbD, specialist in drama with children, r the 
and RutH Winrie.p Love, leader in the field of creative _ 
dramatic writing for young people, are among the experts 
who will take part in the coming Religious Drama Work- — 


shop. This workshop, which is sponsored jointly by the | D | he 
International Council of Religious Education and the ‘en 


Northern Baptist Assembly, will be held at Green Lake, h 
Wisconsin, August 7-18. For application blank write to |— 


_denominational headquarters or to the International Coun- Irs 


cil, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, * 
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How fo find teachers and leaders 


How are workers enlisted for your church school? 
Here is a story of the way it is done in a large 
suburban church. Do you have a different plan? 
What motivation do you use? 

Because of the fine suggestions given in 
Mr. King’s article, reprints are being made and 
will be available from the JOURNAL offices for 
3c each, $2.75 a hundred. 


Wyte FINDS the officers and teachers you need in your 
church school? No matter how large or small the 
membership may- be, some systematized effort should be 
made to discover the best qualified people to do the educa- 
tional work in each local church. It is the biggest challenge 
that confronts the average church today. 

Who is responsible for this particular task in your 
church? Does the minister or superintendent or some 
other one person exert the only effort in securing well qual- 
ified people for this all important work? Or is there an 
organized group to do the task? Too often a busy pastor 
or church school superintendent picks on anyone who 
reveals the slightest interest in a situation though he may 
have no training. The results are sometimes very discour- 
aging and embarrassing. 

Quite a number of churches find the administration of 
the church school a real problem. A close survey of the 
difficulty usually reveals a lack of sufficient consecrated 
laymen to do the task. People have to be aroused to the 
need for the great Christian teaching enterprise. Too often 
the responsible leaders in the church school have to battle 
against a cold wall of indifference. 

There are many ways by which the minister and leading 
laymen can help the constituency of the church to see the 
value of service in the local situation. But taking for 
granted that there is a mediocre concern, let us think about 
the ways we can assume the responsibilty of securing the 
best possible leadership. 


There must be organized effort! 


We can no longer gamble on the hope that by some 
miraculous event good leadership will crop up. There must 
be a thorough searching out to find that hidden ability. 

Where can such effort begin? 

The responsible body in the local church is the Board of 
Religious Education or Committee on Religious Education. 
This body may be made up of representative members of 


_) various educational agencies in the church. Some churches 


work with small committees. Others have a larger repre- 


_) sentation with a wider scope of the educational work under 
their direction. But in most situations when effective work 


is done in the large committees it is usually the result of 
work by small sub-committees. One of these small com- 
mittees should be interested in the discovery and enlist- 
ment of new leaders. This might be called a personnel 


' | committee. 


In one church there was a crisis in leadership. An en- 
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larged program had been undertaken that would demand 
almost double the staff of the previous year. The Board of 
Religious Education decided that an extensive approach 
was essential to fill the personnel needs for this program. 
To meet this emergency a personnel committee was ap- 
pointed by the Board. The membership of the committee 
was carefully considered. The three age levels were repre- 
sented by the divisional superintendents in the church 
school. A fourth member was the assistant principal of a 
junior high school who understood the basic problems and 
gave a type of leadership that was invaluable because of 
her public school experience. She was made chairman. 


What did the committee do? 


A survey of the personnel needs for the entire educa- 
tional program of the church was made. Three meetings 
were held before this survey was completed. The jobs were 
carefully listed and mimeographed according to various 
age level divisions. 

Two additional meetings were held before a definite 
plan of discovering potential leaders could be formulated. 
In this particular church there were twenty-eight organiza- 
tions among whose membership it seemed likely there might 
be hidden talent for educational leadership. The person- 
nel committee decided to invite two or three representatives 
of each of these organizations to meet with it, asking them 
to bring the membership roll of the group. Seven meetings _ 
were scheduled, four of the organizations being invited to 
attend each meeting. The membership of the various or- 
ganizations ranged between thirty and one hundred and 
fifty. 

The personnel committee carefully prepared an agenda, 
which played an important part in the success of the seven 
meetings. Here is the agenda which was followed at each 
meeting: 

Devotional thought given by the Minister of Education. 

Purpose of the meeting explained by the Chairman. 

The responsibility of the organizations represented for 

supplying leaders. 

Specific needs presented. (Mimeographed sheets show- 

ing openings were distributed.) 

Plan of discovering potential leadership shared. 

Class and organization membership rolls made avail- 

able to the committee. 

Each person on the membership rolls evaluated for 

potential leadership. 

Prospective list for personal contacts compiled. 

Assignments made for personal contacts. Cards made 

out in duplicate—one kept on file and the other 
given to an individual for initial contact. 

Representatives briefed for their approach. 

Plan for reporting to the personnel committee. 

The personnel committee made it clear that each repre- 
sentative was a member of this committee. Therefore when 
Mrs. Smith visited a member of her circle she did not call 
as the chairman of the circle but as an official member of 
the personnel committee of the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation. 
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The personnel committee was organized to meet a special 
emergency. It has continued to serve a real need in the 
life of the church. It is now considering other ways of 
discovering leaders to replenish the vacancies that con- 
tinue to open from time to time. 


What did the committee find? 


The amazing thing discovered by this personnel com- 
mittee. was that there were unlimited resources available 
and that through a little prodding these were brought to 
the surface. The church as a whole has reaped great re- 
turns from the consecrated effort of the committee. 

The committee found that they got quicker response 
by listing the various opportunities, because the potential 
leaders could choose the area for which they were best fitted. 
People were thrilled with the idea that they could serve in 
some important way other than teaching a class. For in- 
stance, a number of regular department secretaries and 
pianists were enlisted. There were many people who were 
willing to give time to specific areas of the program— 
crafts, audio-visual aids, dramatics, receptionists, repair- 
ing equipment, working on dinners, Boy Scout work, rec- 
reation. 

Many times we overlook the potential leadership’in the 
skilled people who can make a real contribution for a 
short period of time. Some people could not serve during 
the current year but promised to give time the following 
year. Names of people who revealed any aptitude for full 
or part time help were placed in a personnel file for future 


reference. Although many persons continued to look for 
leaders the personnel committee coordinated all their efforts. 

In smaller churches the committee may be made up of 
the pastor, the superintendent of the church school and 
representative teachers from the children and youth divi- 
sions. And no matter how large or small a church may be 
we are never fully aware of the abilities of the constituency 
of the membership until some real effort is exerted to dis- 
cover them. 


What might have happened 


Without the organized effort the personnel situation 
could have followed another well known pattern. Suppose 
the primary department superintendent found a Mrs. Jones 
who liked to teach. She was the mother of one of the 
primary pupils. Upon further investigation the department 
head discovered Mrs. Jones’ interest and training with jun- 
ior high or senior high youth. But being a little selfish and 
in great need for a teacher, the primary leader exerted a 
little pressure and her sentimental plea persuaded Mrs. 
Jones to teach the first grade. At the same time the junior 
high department superintendent made a find. Although 
upon questioning it was found that the interest of the pros- 
pective teacher was with primary children, a desperate plea 
on the part of the leader resulted in a new junior high 
teacher. In each of these cases people were discovered and 
enlisted without respect for their specific interest. 

A personnel committee can unify the entire approach 
and give more skilled direction to the selection of leaders 
in the local church. 


Companions in Service 


The officers and teachers in the church of which the 
Rev. Mr. Vinton was minister were having a busy ten 
days. The last Sunday of September was Dedication 
Day, followed by Religious Education Week, with 
visitation of homes on the first Sunday of October. 
Then came the regular monthly meeting the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Did they turn out for it? 


O MINISTERS ever get nervous? Mr. Vinton’s staff 
of church school officers and teachers would have 
been incredulous to hear that it could happen to him, 
especially when the cause was one of their own meetings! 
It was the course in church history he had agreed to teach 
as a part of the program at each regular monthly meeting. 
As Mr. Vinton worked on the course he kept reminding 
himself that he must use the methods in which he had been 
coaching the teachers. 

“Brother,” he said to himself earnestly, “just remember 
that you’re not preaching a sermon. You've got to be a 
real teacher in this class, if you’ve got it in you. Work out 
the class activities carefully—that’s what you told the teach- 
ers to do. Try to find something which will interest every- 
one—that’sounds like something you’ve said out loud many 
times before. Your pupils are adults, not children—re- 
member that, too. They can read and write well, are accus- 
tomed to doing research for necessary information, and 
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Chapter V 


Know how 


By Vernon McMaster* 


know a good deal about general history. Keep that in mind. 
Be sure to give them a good introduction to the books 
you're recommending. Pick out some interesting passages 
which will make your pupils want to read them.” 


When Tuesday evening came, the staff was asked to meet — 


in the assembly room at the church instead of in the min- 


ister’s study. Mr. Vinton was called on first. He found that — 
his mouth was dry and that he had a feeling of being on — 
exhibit. He got the attention of the group off himself by — 


giving a simple quiz in church history. After some discus- 
sion of the quiz he told them about the books he wanted 
them to read. Both of these activities went over well and 
he soon lost his nervousness. But by the end of his first 
half-hour session he had learned what he suspected all the 


time—that he could hit only the highest spots in the history 
of the Christian Church in the time allotted him at the eight — 


monthly meetings. 


Then the program committee took over. Betty Hawley, — 


who was a member of it, had worked on plans but was one 


of the three officers and one teacher who could not be pres- 


ent at this meeting. The committee had tried to get some- 
thing that would help the teachers in their actual teaching 
procedures, since that was what they themselves wanted. 
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Jane Peterson had seen an advertisement for a set of slides 
showing methods of teaching and had looked up the evalua- 
tion in one of the visual education catalogues Mary had 
bought for the library. The committee decided that it 
looked good, ordered the set, and borrowed a projector. 

Henry Potter explained all this to the group. “That’s 
the reason we asked you to meet over here,” he said. “We 
hope you'll like our show.” 

He set up the screen and placed a table off at one side 
where he could use a shaded light for reading the script. 
Jane connected the projector and prepared to operate it. 

“Frank, will you please turn off the lights?” called 
Henry when they were ready. 

Out of the ensuing darkness came Jane’s voice. “Now, 
Henry, remember that I’ve never operated one of these 
things before. Don’t go too fast. We should have decided 
upon some kind of a signal when you want me to change 
the slide.” 

“T'll tap the table like this,” he replied, giving a vigorous 
demonstration. 

“Hey, what goes on here?” asked George. “Sounds 
awfully suspicious to me. The set-up is just right for a 
seance—light out, table-tapping, a voice out of the dark- 
ness!” This brought a laugh from the others. 

“I’ve always wanted to attend a seance,” acknowledged 
Mr. Vinton. “If we had only known in time we could have 
advertised it and probably made enough to buy that sound 
projector we need. What I want to know is how two of my 
good church members got proficient in the occult!” 

“All right, all right!” exclaimed Henry resignedly. “Have 
your fun. Jane and I'll wait till you calm down.” 

He let them sit for a few seconds in silence and then 
began to read from a script which had come with the slides. 
He read well and Jane operated the projector like one who 
had had much experience. In about an hour the slides had 
been shown.! When the lights were turned on again, Jane 
left her place by the projector to speak to the group. 

“Since Henry has been doing all the talking so far, I’m 
going to take over now. After we read the script together 
a day or so ago, we decided that it was so full of explana- 
tion that we didn’t need to make any introduction. But we 
did want to have discussion afterwards. What did you 
think of the slides?” 


For several minutes there was utter silence. Both Henry 


and Jane were quite taken aback at this. Finally Jane said 
in a very discouraged way, “Didn’t any of you like the 
slides at all?” 

“Sure we liked them,” replied Frank. “But they made 
us think so hard that we aren’t quite ready yet to talk 
about them.” 

“Well, that’s a relief. I was just beginning to think that 
the showing of the slides was a complete failure.” 

“So was I,” confessed Henry. 

“Jane and Henry have planned it correctly,” said Mr. 
Vinton. “They want to make us all think deeply about 
what we have heard and seen. Now they want all of us to 
say what we think. That way, we'll get the benefit of every- 
one’s thinking and, we hope, clear up any false im- 
pressions.” 


“What I liked about the slides,” said Dorothy, “was that 


+“Tmprove Your Teaching,” Visual Education Service, Yale Divin- 
ity School, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Connecticut. 53 Slides. 
Sale, $16.00; rental $1.50. 
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they showed groups actually working the way we believe 
they ought to work. Plenty of physical activity.” 

“Yes, you could see the boys and girls sharing in plan- 

ning the classwork and carrying it out,” added Ida. 
- “That’s right,” Sue agreed, “but the scenes appeared 
too posed. Everything was too perfect. In some of the 
slides the children looked terribly self-conscious. They 
were not actually looking at the camera but they looked 
as if they were just waiting for the click of the shutter- 
release in order to relax.” 

“That didn’t bother me,” said Lucy. “It’s just natural. 
Anybody but a movie star would feel self-conscious before 
a movie camera until he got used to it. It just shows me 
that this was a real class of boys and girls doing what they 
ordinarily do every Sunday but letting us look in on them.” 

“T’m glad Sue brought up that matter,” said Jane. 
“I think Lucy’s right about the explanation. Now what I 
want to know is, how will what you have seen this evening 
affect your teaching from now on?” 

There was such a chorus of answers that Jane found 
herself taxed to keep the discussion orderly. Evidently 
everyone agreed that as a result of looking at the slides 
they would have more confidence in the value of bringing 
boys and girls into the planning of the class work. 

After several attempts Frank got the floor. “I don’t think 
those slides would have meant so much to us if we hadn’t 
had that leadership training class with Mr. Vinton last 
spring. They summed up just what he was trying to 
teach us.” Pets 

“It was almost like seeing ourselves in action,” put in 
Henry. 

“And it looked like fun,” put in George. “I think I'll 
resign as superintendent and take a class! There must be 
something quite inspiring about happy, cooperative work 
with a group like that in the picture.” 

“Good heavens, we’d never have shown the slides if it 
meant losing our superintendent,” said Jane quickly. “But 
you can use the same methods the teachers do. How about 
giving the boys and girls a larger share in the school 
organization?” 

George’s face lighted up. “Why, that’s right—I have 
a class already—all the boys and girls in the school! 
I could encourage the whole school to become a happy, 
cooperative group just like the classes shown on the slides! 
What do you know? I’ve learned something!” 

Once the members of the group began to voice their 
thoughts and to be stimulated by the thinking of one an- 
other there appeared to be no end to what they had to say. 
Mr. Vinton was a great believer in stopping a discussion 
while interest was high. For this reason, he finally inter- 
rupted the conversation by calling George’s attention to 
the passage of time. They had run far over their alloted 
time, though no one else seemed to have noticed it. George 
took the hint, thanked Jane and Henry for providing such 
a fine program and proposed a rising vote of thanks to 
them. 

“TI have just one announcement,” he added. “At the 
November meeting we'll have to give some time to making 
plans for Christmas. The program committee will have to 
take that into account. Frank and Sue, you and Ernest 
think about some definite suggestions for Christmas activi- 
ties and have an exhibit of materials to be used if possible. 
All of us ought to come with suggestions.” 

With that the meeting adjourned. 
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Worship Resources 


SEPTEMBER 


(The worship program resources for July and August were printed in the June issue of the Journal.) 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Joy in Learning 

The reopening of public school after sum- 
mer vacation is the major interest of all 
children during September. New teachers, 
new groups, new books, all stimulate a fresh 
interest in learning. Let us link this with 
the child’s experiences in church school. In 
many churches, September will mark the 
close of the church school year, and children 
will be looking forward to Promotion Day. 
As we help children to summarize materials 
that have been studied during the year, and 
to recall happy experiences of fellowship and 
service, we may have many opportunities for 
moments of real worship. 


September 4 


Tueme: Learning from God’s World 
This may be an informal session of fellow- 
ship, welcoming back children or teachers 
who have been away on vacations, with 
sharing of experiences and discoveries. Recall 
the things learned about God’s world, as 
suggested in the Worship Resources for 
July. (See the June issue of this magazine.) 
The children may tell about some of the 
treasurers on their “wonder table.” These 
may be arranged on the worship center. There 
should be a few moments of planned worship 
near the close of the period. 
OPENING SENTENCE: “I Was Glad When They 
Said unto Me” 
FELLOWSHIP AND SHARING OF EXPERIENCES 
Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beautiful” 
OFFERING AND Response: “An Offering 
Sentence” 
Brste Verses: Read by children. 
a—The day is thine, the night also is 


thine: 

Thou hast prepared the light and the 
sun. 

Thou hast set all the borders. of the 
earth: 


Thou hast made summer and winter. 
Psalm 74:16-17 

b.—The heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament showeth his handi- 


work. 
Psalm 19:1 
c.—He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, 


And herb for the service of man.” 
Psalm 104:14a 
d—Great things doeth he, which we can- 
not comprehend. 
Job 37:5b 


e—(in unison) Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord; for he is good; 
For his lovingkindness endureth for- 


ever.” 
Psalm 136:1 
Prayer: Thanking God for the things we 
have learned from his wonderful world 
during the summer. 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
(1st stanza) 


September 11 


Tueme: Learning at School 
Worsuip CentER: Globe and open Bible 


21 Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


2 Sing, Children, Sing, by Edith Lovell Thomas, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Primary 
Department 


By Vesta Towner* 


Openinc SENTENCE: “I Was Glad When They 
Said Unto Me” 

Hymn: “O Come, Let Us Sing”* 

OrrerInc AND Response: “An Offering 
Sentence” ‘ 


Conversation ABpoutT ScHOOL 
Porm: “We Thank Thee, Father, for Our 
School’”* 
Story: 
Icmar Finps a SCHOOL 


Ilmar and Helga Maria‘ lived in a big 
camp in Germany. It was a place of shelter 
for families who had been driven from their 
homes during the war. They had no place 
else to live. 

Ilmar was eight years old; his little sister, 
Helga Maria, was five. They could not remem- 
ber any other home than this camp. One day, 
Ilmar asked, “Mother, have we always lived 
here in this camp?” 

“No, son. In the happy days before the 
war, your father and I lived on a little farm 
in Estonia, far away in the north land. From 
our hilltop, we could see the blue water of 
the Gulf of Finland. You were just a baby 
then and cannot remember the place. Poor 
little Helga Maria was born here in this 
camp. She has never had a home.” 

“Will we have a home again, some day, 
Mother?” 

“I hope so, son. I hope that some day your 
father can find work in America, and that 
we can go there to live.” 

Ilmar’s father and mother waited a long 
time before a chance came to go to America. 
There were so many hundreds of persons 
in this camp, all hoping to find jobs in some 
friendly country. Most of them wanted to go 
to America. But no one could go until some 
person in the United States promised to 
give him a job and a place to live. 

Ilmar and Helga Maria went to school 
every day in the camp. Teachers from 
Estonia, who also were refugees in this 
camp, did their best to teach boys and girls 
how to read and write in their own Estonian 
language, and how to work with numbers. 
But books were scarce. There was a kinder- 
garten for little ones like Helga, but not 
many toys for them to play with. Ilmar 
wondered, sometimes, what a school in 
America would be like, if ever he had a 
chance to go there. He was wearing a suit 
that had come from America in a box sent 
by Church World Service. He liked the 
suit. He thought America must be a friendly 
place. 

One day when I]mar and Helga went back 
to their little shack after school, their 
mother had news to tell. “My children, we 
are going to America! A man who owns a 
big farm has promised your father a job!” 

It was almost too wonderful to be true. 


* Director of Leadership Education, Kansas City 
Council of Churches, Kansas City, Missouri. 

3 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Pronounced Ma-ree-ah 


“How did the man know about Father?” 
asked I]mar. 

“Our names were on a list of Protestant 
families that need help. The Protestant 
churches in the United States are trying to 
find places for us to live. Now we must get 
ready for our journey.” 

Ilmar said good-by to the teachers and 
the other children at school. “I am going 
to go to school in America!” All the others 
wished that they, too, could go. 

At last, Father and Mother Tamberg and 
the two children started on their long jour- 
ney. “We must learn to speak English,” they 
said, “for no one in America will know our 
Estonian language.” Every day they prac- 
ticed the few English words they knew, and 
listened to the people on shipboard who 
spoke English. 

After their boat reached New York City, 
there was a long trip by train, for they were 
going to a farm in Iowa. It was a long train 
ride. They were surprised to find that the 
United States was such a big country. Ilmar 
kept watching for schools. Whenever they 
passed a building where children were play- 
ing outside and the American flag was flying, 
he would say, “There’s a school!” 

When they reached the little town in Iowa 
where they were going, Mr. Davis, the 
farmer, was waiting at the station to wel- 
come them. He shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Tamberg. He smiled at Ilmar and 
Helga, with their fair hair and serious blue 
eyes. Taking the children by the hand, he 
led them to his car, and soon they were 
whizzing along the highway toward the 
Davis farm. It was a wonderful farm, with 
big cornfields and an apple orchard. Mrs. 
Tamberg almost cried for joy when she. saw 
the little house that was to be their home. 
It was near the big house where the owner 
of the farm lived. 

“Thank God, we have a’home at last!” 
she said. y 

“Where is our school?” asked Imar. 

After the family was settled, Mr. Davis 
made arrangements for the children to go to 
school. 
arranged with the driver of the school bus 
which passed the farm, to stop every day for 
Ilmar and Helga. And his own little nephew, 
Johnny, who lived just two miles away, 
came over to get acquainted with the chil- 
dren. Ilmar and Helga knew only a few 
English words, and Johnny did not know 
any Estonian, but they were soon good 
friends, Smiles are the same in any language, 
and games are much the same. 

Johnny rode on the bus with them the day 
they first went to school. Ilmar was glad 
they knew Johnny and had one friend. He 
was a little bit frightened when they entered 
the school room. All those strange children 
were looking at him and Helga Maria. “Will 
they be friendly, or will they laugh at us?” 
he wondered. 

The teacher was friendly. She smiled and 
showed them where to sit. IImar handed her 
his report from the teacher in the school 
in Germany. It showed that he was very 
good in his work with numbers. Then the 
teacher talked to the American children. 
Ilmar and Helga could not understand what 
she was saying. 

“Boys and girls,” she said, “Ilmar and 
Helga are Estonian children who have been 
living in a camp for Displaced Persons in 


Germany. Their parents suffered a great ! 
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deal during the war. They were driven from 
their home in Estonia. These children are 
going to live in our community. They want 
to go to school here. Ilmar is good in work 
with numbers, but he does not know our 
language yet. Shall we be friendly and wel- 
come them into our school, and help them 
learn to speak our language?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Brown!” the children said, 
“We want them!” And all the children 
smiled at Ilmar and Helga Maria. The 
smiles were friendly smiles. A boy helped 
Ilmar find the lesson in the book, and a 
little girl passed her own red apple to Helga. 
The two little Estonians were glad they had 
come to this American school. 

Van's 
Prayer: Dear God, our Father, we are thank- 
ful for our good schools. We are glad we 
have a chance to study and to learn. Help 
us to be friendly to all the children in our 
school. Amen. 
Hymn: “Let Us 
Books’ 


Be Thankful for Our 


September 18 


THEME: Learning at Church 

Worsuip CENTER: Picture of a church, with 
families entering it. 

Opentinc SENTENCE: “J Was Glad When 

They Said Unto Me™ 
Hymn: “What the Church Bells Say” 
OFFERING AND Response: “Church Offering” 
Porm: “Our Church Helps Us to Worship 

God” 

CONVERSATION: 

Recall of stories and Bible verses studied 
during the year. A few of the favorite large 
pietures may be used with this review. Re- 
call and summarizing of service activities. 
In this review, there should be not only a 
satisfying sense of achievement in the year’s 
work, but also a deeper appreciation of the 
church and for the opportunity of learning 
and working at church. 

Hymn: “For Stories Fine and True 

Prayer: Expressing thanks to God for our 
church, and for what we have learned this 
year, and asking God to help us live every 
day as his children. 
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September 25 


THEME: Learning to Live 

Worsuip Center: Picture of Jesus teaching 
on a hillside. 

OpeniINnG SENTENCE: “I Was Glad When 

They Said Unto Me” 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 95: 1, 2 
Hymn: “We Love Thy Church, 0 God” 
OFFERING AND RESPONSE: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” 
Story: 
Measurinc Marks 

Shortly before school began in September, 
Gordon’s mother got out his good gray suit 
that he had worn last spring. “Let’s see if 
this suit will be all right for school,” she 
said. Gordon struggled into it. “It’s too little, 
Mother,” he said. 

“Well, I should say it is,” she agreed in 
surprise. “The coat is too tight. The sleeves 
are too short. The trousers are too short. 
It just won’t do. You certainly have grown 
this summer!” 

“Measure me, Mother,” said Gordon. “See 
how much I have grown.” 

They went out to the kitchen door. That 
was the measuring place. Every time Gordon 
or his little brother, Jimmy, had a birthday, 
and on other special days, Daddy would say, 
“Stand up there, son. Let’s see how tall you 
are.” Then he would make a mark on the 
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door casing, just above the child’s head, 
and write the date. There were many marks 
on the door casing. Down low were marks 
where they had measured little Jimmy. 
Above these were Gordon’s marks. 

Now, as Gordon stood with his back against 
the door casing, his mother exclaimed, “Why, 
son, you have grown a whole inch this sum- 
mer! When Uncle Ned comes tomorrow, he 
will be surprised to see how you have grown.” 
Gordon was proud to know that he was an 
inch taller. 

They were expecting Uncle Ned the next 
day for a short visit. Gordon and three-year- 
old Jimmy were so excited that they could 
hardly wait. The whole family went to the 
railroad station to meet the train. As soon 
as Uncle Ned saw the children, he said, “My 
goodness! How you youngsters have grown!” 

“Tt’s marked on the kitchen door,” ex- 
plained Gordon, “how much we grew.” As 
soon as they reached home, Gordon took 
Uncle Ned to the kitchen and showed him 
the marks on the door. “See, I have grown 
a whole inch since June!” 

“Indeed, you have,” agreed Uncle Ned. 
“Your legs have grown and your arms are 
longer. I wonder, though, whether you have 
grown in any other way. Have you?” 

“What do you mean, Uncle Ned?” asked 
Gordon, puzzled. 

“Never mind. I’ll soon find out,” said 
Uncle Ned. 

The next day, Gordon was so busy that he 
forgot all about Uncle Ned’s question. First, 
he had to go to the store for his mother. 
Then he had to amuse little Jimmy in the 
back yard, so he wouldn’t bother Mother 
while she was baking a special cake. Then 
Billy and Bob, who lived across the street, 
came over, bringing their little airplanes. 
The three boys set to work to build a hangar 
for their planes. Then they had airplane 
races. The races were very exciting, and the 
boys did not always agree. Once, for a 
minute, it looked as if there might be a fight, 
but there wasn’t. They settled their difficulties 
by talking it over, and went on playing again 
until their mothers called them in for lunch. 

Gordon’s father came home early from his 
office and took the family and Uncle Ned 
to the lake for a picnic supper. Mother 
brought the special cake she had made that 
morning, and a big basket full of sandwiches 
and other things that boys like to eat at 
picnics. 

After supper, the boys played by the edge 
of the lake, sailing little boats which they 
had made from paper plates. Then, as the 
sun began to go down, they came and sat 
beside Uncle Ned and listened to the stories 
he was telling about his travels. Little Jimmy 
grew sleepy and climbed into Daddy’s lap, 
but Gordon was wide awake. 

Uncle Ned looked at Gordon and smiled. 
Then he turned to Gordon’s mother. “Martha, 
this boy of yours has certainly grown!” 

“He surely has, Ned. He has grown clear 
out of last spring’s suit. He is an inch taller 
than he was last June.” 

“You're talking about arms and _ legs, 
Martha. But Gordon has grown in other 
ways, too. Haven’t you noticed?” 

Gordon sat up straight and listened. What 
had Uncle Ned found out about him? What 
else had grown besides his arms and legs? 

“Last year,” said Uncle Ned, “when I 
visited you, Gordon thought it was fun to 
tease little Jimmy. I remember how he used 
to tease the little fellow until he cried, 
every day. This morning, he was a kind, big 
brother to Jimmy. He played nicely with 
him, and never teased him once. I could see 
the children from my bedroom window, 
while I was writing letters. 

“Last year, Gordon grumbled every time 
you asked him to go to the store for you. 
This morning, he left his play and went 


cheerfully. Did you notice? 

“Then, after Billy and Bob brought their 
airplanes over, the boys got into a squabble. 
I don’t know what it was about, but I saw 
Gordon lift his arm, ready to hit one of the 
boys. But he didn’t. He dropped his arm. 
Then they talked things over and straightened 
out the difficulty. There wasn’t any fight. 
Gordon has grown in self-control.” He looked 
at Gordon and smiled. “I am proud of you, 
Gordon.” 

Gordon didn’t know what to say. He just 
smiled back at Uncle Ned, and didn’t say 
anything. But he was very proud and happy. 

Then Mother spoke. “Now that Gordon is 
older, he is learning how to really live the 
Golden Rule. He learned the words long 
ago, when he was little. Even Jimmy knows 
the words, don’t you, Jimmy? Say the 
Golden Rule for Uncle Ned, dear.” 

Sleepily, little Jimmy repeated the words, 
“Do unto others what you want ’em to do 


“Yes,” said Uncle Ned, “Gordon is learn- 
ing how to live. Gordon is growing. But you 
can’t measure this kind of growth by marks 
on the kitchen door!” 

Vick 


Musica Response: “The Golden Rule” 
PRAYER: 


Dear God, our Father, we have come to 
the end of a year in our church school. We 
thank you for the happy times we have had 
learning and working together in our primary 
department. We want to keep on learning 
and growing. We want to be better followers 
of Jesus. Help us to live as friends of Jesus 
every day. Amen. 

PrRoMoTION SERVICE 
Hymn: “Friends of Jesus” 


Make religion more reat 


WITH THE NEW 
SPENCER "MC" DELINEASCOPE 


Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressions. The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and slidefilm, single or double frame 
—interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
operates simply, remains cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 
MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instruments. For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
distributor, write Dept. R154. 


cientific Instrum 
Buffalo 15, Ne 


w York 
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Junior 
Department 


By Otie G. Branstetter* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Jesus Christ, the 
Teacher 


For the Leader 


Now that boys and girls are getting ready 
to go back to school and most of their 
thoughts are school thoughts, it seems ap- 
propriate to think of Jesus Christ as the great 
teacher. You may prefer to think of the title 
of this series as “Going to School to Jesus 
Christ.” It is not easy for juniors to realize 
that the teachings of our master are as new 
and hard to understand, and especially to 
live up to, as the things learned at our public 
schools. 

The songs used in these programs come 
from Singing Worship, published by Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 


September 4 


TuEeme: The Lesson on Hearing and Seeing 


Note: It would be effective if the narrators 
were heard and not seen. It is important that 
the reading be done expressively. Sometimes 
it is well for the readers in such a program 
as this to be in the front of the room behind 
a screen, since this keeps the juniors from 
turning around to discover where the voices 
are coming from. 


Quiet Music: Hymn tune, Morning Star, or a 
record from the album suggested for the 
July programs, “Seasonal Hymns,” sung 
by St. Luke’s Choristers, manufactured by 
the Capitol Record Company. The record- 
ing, “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
followed by “O Lamb of God Still Keep 
Me,” or the recording of “O Master, Let 
Me Walk with Thee” (in which one of 
the boys has a solo part) might he used. 

PRESENTATION OF THE LESSON: 

Junior: Jesus said, “Take care how you 
listen.” (Luke 8:17b)* 

Second Junior: It is not enough to hear 
with the ear: one must listen with the mind. 

Junior: This is the way one of the learners 
used the teaching of Jesus to listen with the 
mind. He wrote in a letter: “Let your minds 
dwell on what is true, what is worthy, what 
is right, what is pure, what is amiable, what 
is kindly—on everything that is excellent or 
praiseworthy.” (Philippians 4:8)* 

Second Junior: Let us sing, “This Is My 
Father’s World.” Let us notice how much 
this hymn speaks of “hearing.” In this hymn 
the ears are hearing God speak in all the 
world about. 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Third Junior: Blessed are the pure in heart 

for they shall see God. (Matthew 5:8) 
Fourth Junior: This means that in order 

to see God one must be true, must think good 

thoughts. 

Third Junior: Jesus said it is better to be 
blind in one eye than to have an eye that 
always sees the bad in people. 

Hymn: “Thanks for Homes,” using the third 
stanza only, since this is a praise for hear- 
ing and seeing. 

Fourth Junior: “Three Gates of Gold” 

* Director of Religious Education, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


1From An American Translation, published by the 
University of Chicago Press. Used by permission. 
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If you’re tempted to reveal 

A tale someone to you has told 

About another, make it pass— 

Before you speak—three gates of gold. 

Three narrow gates; first, “Is it true?” 

Then, “It it needful?” In your mind 

Give truthful answer. And the next 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 

And, if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 

Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 

What the result of speech may be. 
—Author Unknown 


First Junior: Before you pass on a story, 
then what must you do? 

Second Junior: Ask yourself, “Is it true?” 

Third Junior: And the second question is, 
“Ts it needful?” 

First Junior: And the third question to ask 
is, “Is it kind?” : 

Fourth Junior: If the story cannot pass 
these three tests, then forget it and do not 
repeat it to anyone. 

Hymn: “Thanks for Homes,” using the fourth 
stanza. 
OFFERTORY: 

Piano: Hymn tune: Meditation 

Ushers (standing before leader) sing first 
stanza of prayer hymn, “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands.” ; 

Juniors (when ushers return with baskets) 
sing second stanza of above prayer hymn. 


September 11 


THEME: The Lesson on Prayer 
Hymn: “We Praise Thee, Lord” 
EXPLANATION OF THE LESSON: 

It took many lessons to teach the disciples 
even a little about how to pray. How do we 
learn to play a game? Let’s think of the first 
two steps we follow in learning to throw 
darts. (1) Know what you want to do—not 
throw a dart just anywhere but try to hit the 
bull’s eye. (2) Practise throwing darts. We 
learn to do a thing well by practise. The 
same is true in prayer. The steps might be 
described as: 

First, prayer is talking to God. We want 
to talk with him in order that we may become 
more like him. Does talking with a great 
person here on earth make us want to be 
great ourselves? 

ILLustRATION I (by a junior) : 

A baseball star talked to the boys and 
girls one day at school. He talked about how 
important it is for an athlete to have excellent 
health, good vision, steady muscles. There- 
fore, he did not poison his young body with 
tobacco. For several days afterward, the 
boys and girls talked against using tobacco 
because they had known some fine person who 
did not smoke and who talked against it. 
LEADER: 

When we talk to God and wait a little in 
between the ideas we express, we come away 
from prayer a little more like him. The often- 
er we pray, the more it means to us and the 
more like our Father we become. 


Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father,” stanza I 
EXPLANATION OF THE LESSON (con’t): 
Now let us think of the second step in the 


lesson of prayer. It is difficult to take time- 


to pray. We are in a hurry or we need to 
study or we want to play. Yet we can do our 
work better and havé more fun if we take 
time to pray. 

InLustraTIon II (by a junior): Philippians 

4:8 
ItLustration III (by a junior) : 

If we take time to read a few verses from 
the Bible, then we have something important 
to talk to God about. In this case we can 
say: help me to be the kind of person this 


Bible verse talks about. 
ILLustRATION IV (by a junior) : 

We can always say to God: help me to meet 
my problem as Jesus met his. Then we can 
stop talking to God for a little and really 
think, with our eyes closed, how Jesus would 
act if he had our problem. Then we can ask 
God to help us act as Jesus would. We have 
to help God answer our prayers. It takes a 
long time to be an expert dart thrower. It 
will take a long time to behave as Jesus did. 
Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father,” stanzas 2 

and 3. . 

OFFERTORY: 

Solo: “How Lovely Are the Messengers” 

Prayer: God, we thank thee for thy good- 
ness. We love to share thy goodness with 
others. Teach us to be unselfish. As we bring 
these gifts to you we want to be thinking how 
our gifts of money will help others know 
more about our Lord and Master. 

Piano: Hymn tune, Belmont 

Dedication of Gifts: “All Things Come of 
Thee” 


BENEDICTION 


September 18 


THEME: The Lesson About the Sabbath 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: . 

Pianist may play through two or three 
times the hymn, “With Happy Voices” as the 
boys and girls gather. The hymn is so tune- 
ful that the boys and girls will soon learn 
it. 

Leader: In what ways does this hymn make 
you think of the sabbath? Keep this ques- 
tion in mind as we sing it. 

Singing of the hymn. After the hymn, the 
children may give their answers, which may 
include: it is beautiful; the sabbath gives 
us time to remember the beauty in God’s 
world. It seems to be written for the sabbath 
—telling why we praise the Lord. ' 


.ScrtpturE: Mark 2:27 


Srory: 

Tue SaspatH Was Mane ror Man 

Jamie and Sarah were talking about how 
to spend the sabbath day. Jamie said, “Jesus 
said the sabbath was made for man and I 
think he meant to do whatever makes us 
happy. Now going to the show makes me 
happy so I’m going to the show.” . 


Sarah said, “Oh, no, I’m sure he did not . 


mean for us to do things like that. I’m going 
to stay home and play quietly in the yard 
with Jennie if her mother will let her come 
over. 

About this time Frank Hancock came 
along. Frank was their Sunday school teacher. 
When asked which he thought was right, he 
said, “Wait until after supper tonight and 
then come over to my house and we will 
discuss it.” 

They were so tired after supper they almost 
forgot Frank’s invitation, but they did re- 
member! 

After greetings were over, Frank asked 
each to tell exactly what he or she had seen 
and said and heard during the afternoon. 

Jamie told the story of the movie. It was 
about strong men in the west who hunted 
criminals. It was a thriller, with lots of 
shooting and the villain always got killed. 
“Did you feel closer to God while you were 
looking at the picture?” asked Frank. 

Jamie looked at Frank for a moment. “I 


didn’t even think about God while I was | 


looking at the picture,” said Jamie, surprised. 

Sarah told how she and Jennie played 
together for awhile and then Jennie wanted 
the best doll furniture all the time and Sarah 
got cross. They fussed. They played another 
game and fussed again. “Did you feel close 
to God while you and Jennie were playing 
and fussing?” smilingly asked Frank. Of 
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course Sarah had to laugh rather shame- 
facedly. 

“What do you think your experience this 
afternoon has taught you?” Frank was very 
serious when he asked this question. 

But Jamie did not give up easily. “Do you 
mean we have to read the Bible all day Sun- 
day?” he challenged. 

“No, one does not have to read the Bible 
nor stay in church all day.” 

“What did you do this afternoon?” inter- 
rupted Sarah. 

“My brother and I went out in the woods 
and gathered hazelnuts.” 

“Did you feel closer to God?” mimicked 
Jamie. 

But Frank was not the least bit embar- 
rassed. “Yes, I did! I marveled over and over 
at the beauty of the sky, of the woods, of the 
little animals in the woods. Once there came 
to me the wish—I think it was a prayer—that 
I might be as strong and dependable as the 
great oak towering over us.” Then Frank 
went on to say that in the back of his mind 
he was aware of God as the creator many 
times in the afternoon. 

“What did you do last Sunday afternoon?” 
asked Sarah. “You can’t go into the woods 
every Sunday.” 

Frank thought for a moment. “I was baby 
sitting with my little niece and nephew last 
Sunday afternoon.” 

“T bet you didn’t find anything religious 
about that!” laughed Jamie. 

“T felt pretty small and humble when two 
pairs of eyes looked up at me as I read to 
them and tried to answer their questions. 
When I got home late that afternoon, I read 
several pages in a book we have that tells 
how to answer some of the questions that 
children ask. I wanted more than anything 
else right then to be the kind of person those 
two children could follow and depend upon. 
I am sure there was an unspoken prayer for 
help to be this kind of a person.” 

Jamie sat still for a moment. “I see better 
now what Jesus meant when he said the 
sabbath was made for man. That was his 
way of saying the sabbath is to help man 
become a better person.” 

“Y-e-s,” said Sarah slowly, “I begin to see 
better, too, what Jesus meant. I can stay at 
home and fuss and gossip about others and 
not be a bit better than someone who sees 
a gangster picture.” They both laughed. It 
was easy to be in a good humor around 
Frank. 

“T think you two have summed up the mean- 
ing pretty well. It is right to do anything on 
the sabbath that brings you closer to God 
and makes you love him more and want to 
serve him.” 

Jamie and Sarah were talking on the way 
home. Why was it everyone liked Frank so 
much? One said you could be sure he would 
do what was right. And the other agreed 
and added that he would do it in such a 
pleasant, easy way everyone would like it. 


Juniors Reapinc Hymn Sranzas quietly: 
“Book of Books,” stanza I 


Leader: On the sabbath we have a little 
more time to read a passage from the scrip- 
ture and think about it. 


“God of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea,” 
stanza I 


Leader: On the sabbath we have a little 
more time to enjoy the beauty of God’s world. 


“Houses of Worship,” stanza I 


Leader: We come to the house of God to 
worship him, to learn of his Son that we may 
follow him. 


“Rise Up, O Men,” singing all the stanzas. 
BENEDICTION 
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September 25 


THEME: The Lesson on Forgiveness 
Scripture: Matthew 18:21, 22 

Story: “The Ryans Learn to Forgive” 

One night after dinner the Ryan family 
gathered in the living room. Once a week 
this family came together, read a passage 
from the Bible, discussed it and then for 
the next week tried as a family to live as 
these verses taught. 

Ronald asked, “What are you going to 
read tonight, Dad?” 

The father smiled. Someone always asked 
that question and he was glad they wanted 
to know. It showed they were interested. 

He opened the Bible and began to read, 
“And Peter came to Jesus, and said, Lord, 
how often shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus 
answered: I say not until seven times but 
until seven times seven.” 

As Mr. Ryan closed the book, Harold 
called out, “That’s 490 times. Jesus said to 
forgive 490 times.” Harold liked to multiply 
and never lost an opportunity to show he 
knew how to do it. 

“Did Jesus mean to keep count of the times 
you forgive and when the 490th time came 
to stop forgiving?” 

Nancy was in the eighth grade and some- 
times she knew the answers before the 
younger ones had time to think how to an- 
swer. “No, Jesus meant to forgive and forgive 
and forgive—never get to the place where you 
don’t forgive.” 

The family discussed how they were going 
to try to be more forgiving that week. The 
three younger children, Sylvia, Ronald and 
Harold thought at first they would have an 
easy time. They were never unforgiving! 

The father and mother smiled. Now Ronald 
was fat. The doctor did not know just what 
caused it but the family carried out the 
doctor’s orders and Ronald was careful to 
keep on the diet the doctor gave ‘him, al- 
though it was not easy. But two of the boys 
in the seventh grade—Ronald was in the 
sixth—called him “Fatty.” This made both 
Ronald and Harold angry. They would have 
liked to fight the two older, bigger boys but 
were afraid to try it. 

The parents knew Ronald had forgotten 
about this temptation to be angry. Mother 
gently reminded him. “Don’t you think you 
and Harold can think of some way to take 
the teasing of the two seventh graders peace- 
fully?” 

“T wish we could think of some way to stop 
it.” Both boys were in agreement on this but 
the only way they could think of was to beat 
up the boys. How could they stop it peace- 
fully as their mother suggested? It seemed 
very hard to think of a way. 

In the meantime, Nancy had her own 
troubles. “How can I keep from resenting 
Sylvia’s keeping my room mussed up all the 
time! I think it is a shame I have to room 
with an eight-year-old. I’m not interested in 
a thing she is interested in.” 

Sylvia began to cry. “I’m the one who 
should fuss. You kick my things around. The 
other day you broke my Betsy doll.” By this 
time she was crying loudly. 

' Everybody then began to talk at once. 
Father finally got everyone quiet. Again he 
read the Bible passage. When he had finished, 
he said-he wanted everyone to think quietly 
how to live in a forgiving way. 

One night about the middle of the week the 
Ryan family were happily chatting at the 
dinner table. Ronald and Harold could scarce- 
ly give anyone else time to say a word. “It 
worked, it worked!” they sang out. 

“Tell us about it!” encouraged father. _ 

Ronald began. “Today on the way to 


school, the two kids called out, ‘Hello Fatty!’ 


I said, ‘Howdy!’ real friendly and went 
across the street to walk with them. I kept 
smiling, so they’d know I was friendly. We 
walked along and they asked me about the 
seventh grade softball team. They didn’t say 
another word about my being so fat.” 

“Tt’s my turn,” broke in Harold. “At recess 
these kids asked me, ‘What makes your broth- 
er so fat?’ I told them everything the doctor 
said that I could remember. But I told them 
he would be able to play ball maybe by the 
time he was in high school. They said, ‘He’s 
a swell kid, anyhow.’ ” 

“Tt was just a matter of their not under- 
standing the situation, wasn’t it?” said their 
father. “They are fine, friendly boys with a 
streak of thoughtlessness. But Ronald with 
his forgiving spirit is helping them to be 
more thoughtful.” 

“Tt’s a lot better to have two friends than 
two enemies,” thought the two boys who 
were happy in their discovery of how to live 
out one of Jesus’ teachings. 

Mother looked at her two daughters. “Did 
I hear peaceful, happy voices in a certain 
bedroom this morning?” 

Sylvia nodded. “Mother, I’m going to keep 
my doll and things out on the sun porch as 
you suggested a long time ago. Yesterday 
it came to me all at once I’d like to play out 
there. Before then I just hated the idea. I 
prayed about it; maybe that is the reason 
I changed my mind.” 

Nancy had a report to make, too. “’’m 
going to buy Sylvia another head for her 
Betsy doll out of my allowance. I think I 
owe her that.” 

Do you-wonder that the Ryan family got 
up from the table and went into the living 
room happily laughing and talking that 
evening? It had been a wonderful day for 
them. 2 
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Hymn: “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” 
LEARNING TO PRACTISE THE ForeIvinc SPIRIT 
Leader: On the cards in your hands, write 
down in a sentence or two how you are 
going to show the forgiving spirit to someone 
in your home or at school this week. 
(Later): Your teacher has an envelope 


in which you may drop your cards. No one 
else will see them but next week you may 
receive your card back and see how much you 
have accomplished and how much you need 
yet to accomplish in this lesson on forgive- 
ness. 


Benepiction: II Thessalonians 3:18 


Junior High 


Department 
By Ronald R. Reed* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Knowledge Is Free- 
dom 
September 4 
TuemeE: Labor Day 
OrpDER OF SERVICE: 
Prelude 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
Thoughts for the Day 
Choric Reading 
Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth for 
Peace” 


For THE LEADER: 


This service is in honor of the laboring 
people and their cause.. Tied up with the 
whole concept of this day is the theme of 
justice, peace, and righteousness. Therefore, 
a choric reading has been included centering 
on that theme. The reading requires four 
solo voices. If enough copies of this can be 
made, the entire group could take the part 
of all voices. If the entire group is used, let 
the Narrator be the only one in front of the 
group and let the solo voices speak from 
where they are sitting in the group. This 
reading was worked out by a junior high 
group. 

The facts about Labor Day can be pre- 
sented by one person as a news report. 


How Lasor Day STARTED: 


Back in May 1882 Peter J. McGuire, Presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, presented a proposal 
to the recently organized Central Labor Union 
in New York. His proposal was that labor 
should have a day for a parade to show the 
strength and esprit de corps of the trade 
and labor organization. The suggestion was 
that the parade would be followed by a pic- 
nic or a festival, with the proceeds to be di- 
vided among the organizations taking part. 
McGuire proposed that this be done on the 
first Monday of September since that date 
was between Independence Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

That proposal was adopted by the Central 
Labor Union. The first Labor Day was ob- 
served when the unions marched down the 
streets of New York City, carrying banners, 
on the fifth of September, 1882. 

By action on October 9, 1884 the Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada (which be- 
came the A. F. of L.) made Labor Day a 
national observance among its constituency. 

Oregon was the first state to make it a 
holiday in 1887, Other states rapidly fol- 
lowed and Congress on June 28, 1894 made it 
a holiday for the District of Columbia and 
the territories. 

We observe this holiday in September, 
but in European countries ever since 1890 
May first has been Labor’s Day. 


*Minister, First Christian Church, Kent, Ohio. 
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Cuoric Reapinc: “The Rights of Persons” 


Nar: Amos, a shepherd from Tekoa, spoke 
out against the injustice of his day. 
Amos of Tekoa: 

The eternal discloses: 

I know your countless crimes, your mani- 
fold misdeeds; 

Browbeating honest men, accepting: bribes, 

Defrauding the poor of justice. 

After crime upon crime of Israel 

I will not relent; 

For they sell honest folks for money, 

The needy for a pair of shoes; 

They trample down the poor like dust. 

Your sacred festivals? I hate them. 

Your sacrifices? I will not smell their 
smoke. 

No more of your hymns for me. 

No, let justice run down as waters 

And righteousness as a mighty stream. 

Nar: If Amos were living today he might say: 
Amos today: 

Woe unto you people of high caste, for 

You cause the pain of the world. 

You people who feel superior, for in your 
living is death. 

Woe unto you who spend money for things 
you don’t need—lapping up chocolate 
sodas, seeing movies every week, while 
900 million people starve. 

Your stores are overflowing with goods, 
but the poor cannot buy. 

Your crooked politicians drive limousines, 
while the honest walk. 

Woe unto you legislators who spend more 
money on roads than on public schools, 
for your sense of values is mixed up. 

Woe unto you people who waste brains on 
new methods of destruction, for they 
may backfire. 

For your kind of living destroys itself 

And brings about the destruction of the 
world. 

For in injustice there is no light, 

But in justice a great beam. 

Nar: Clues for living in the new world! 

You have to have justice for lasting peace! 

Nar: Today our world has just escaped 
slavery. We are still wandering. A com- 
mittee has drafted a bill of human rights 
to be included in the United Nations char- 
ter. Here are clues on how every person in 
the world is to be treated by other people. 


Voice: “The provisions of the Bill of Rights 


shall be deemed fundamental principles of 
international law. The rights and freedoms 
declared in this document shall apply to 
every person and shall be respected and 
observed without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. In the exercise 
of his rights every person is limited by the 
rights of others and by the just require- 
ments of the democratic state. 

All: Every person has the right to protection 
of life and liberty under law. 

Voice: Every person has the right to freedom 
of conscience and belief and freedom of 
religious association, teaching, practice, 
and worship. 

All: Every person has the right to form and 
hold opinions and to receive opinions and 
information from any source. 

Voice: Every person has the right to assem- 
ble peaceably with others. 

Every person has the right to petition ap- 


propriate national and international agen- 
cies for redress of grievances. 

All: Every person has the right to take part 
in the government of his state. 

Voice: Every person has the right to fair 
public trial by an impartial tribunal. Every 
person has the right to freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest or detention. 

All: Every person has the right to education. 

Voice: Every person has the right to social 
security. 

All: Every person has the right to receive 
from the state assistance in the exercise 
of his right to work. 

Voice: Each state has the duty to provide 
effective measures for the enforcement 
within its jurisdiction of the rights and 
freedoms herein declared, and the United 
Nations shall take measures to carry out 
the provisions of the Charter to safeguard 
these rights and freedoms throughout the 
world.” 


September 11 


THEME: New Beginnings 


OrpER OF SERVICE: 


Prelude 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

Thought for the Day 

Prayer 

Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 

Litany 


For THE LEADER: 


One of the greatest opportunities that has 
been produced by the democratic govern- 
ment of the United States is the opportunity 
for an education no matter what one’s class 
or wealth or race. Feeling that this oppor- 
tunity should be understood by the junior 
highs, this service is included here at about 
the time they are beginning another school 
term. Its object is to create a spirit of ap- 
preciation of our public schools rather than 
the feeling that going to them is “something 
I have to do.” 

The center of worship can be a pile of 
school books, with the single candle to sym- 
bolize the light of knowledge. 

The material for this service can be pre- 
sented by one or several persons. The more 
dramatically it can be presented the more 
effective it will be. 

THOUGHT FOR THE Day: “Why Go to School?” 

Do you realize that in few other countries 
in the world is the opportunity given for 
every individual to receive an education such 
as is given you in these United States of 
America! 

Our unique public school system was 
nourished in the soil of the early colonies. 
Massachusetts was the leader in this move- 
ment for free education. Boston in 1635 
made provision for the support of the first 
public school. In 1647 the state of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law compelling towns of 
fifty households to “appoint one within their 
town to teach all such children as shall re- 
port to him to write and read; whose wages 
shall be paid, either by the parents or master 
of such children or by the inhabitants in 
general.” Every town of one hundred house- 
holders was required to provide a grammar 
school to prepare the pupils for the uni- 
versity. 

So the public schools were born and have 
grown to reach every town and hamlet in 
these United States of America so that every 
man, woman, and child may at least learn to 
read and write. 

This is your opportunity, given to you by 
the people. The people want you to have 
an education. What are you doing with your 
school days? 

To be a truly free public school system 
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the following conditions must be met: 

1. It must be free to all. 

2. It must extend over all stages of edu- 
cation. 

3. It must have what is called the “educa- 
tion ladder.” That is, pupils must be 
able to pass upward freely from one 
grade to the next higher. 

4. It must be patronized by all classes of 
the community. 

Here in your school is democracy at work. 
This is your democracy. Your school days 
are the time and place when you prepare 
yourself for your responsibilities as a citizen 
of the United States. Again the people ask 
you, “What are you doing with this oppor- 
tunity which we are giving to you?” 

As you pick up your books to start an- 
other year of school what are you thinking? 
Some think, “Why do I have to go to 
school?” Others say, “I hate school and I'll 
do as little work as possible; I’ll even cheat 
to get by.” But you, if you believe in these 
United States of America and in this Democ- 
racy, will start back to school with the chal- 
lenge of getting as much out of school as 
possible in order that you may take up the 
torch of liberty, truth, and the nobleness of 
human beings passed on to you by the 
Fathers of our country. You will know that 
knowledge unlocks the doors of truth and 
progress. You will know why you go to 
school. 


Litany: “The Search for Knowledge” 

Leader: For knowledge which unlocks the 
secrets of the earth and air and creates 
the world of television, radio, and air- 
planes, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: For men who had the vision of a 
people unfettered by the chains of ignor- 
ance, superstition and fear and forged for 
us schools to give us knowledge, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: For the men and women who each 
day free our minds and awake in us the 
questing spirit by the time and effort they 
give to teach us, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: For the people of these United 
States of America who believe in us enough 
to give us freely an education, thereby 
freeing us from ignorance and fear, 

Response: We thank thee, Lord. 

Leader: Create in us an eternal thirst for 
truth so that we. may not be satisfied with 
half truths or untruths. 

Response: Help us, O Lord. 

Leader: May we learn our responsibility to 
be honest in our search for knowledge. 
May we not use the easy. short cuts of 
cheating or falsification of facts in order 
to gain the end desired of reaching a 
higher grade. 

Response: Help us, O Lord. 

Leader: Grant to each of us the hunger for 
truth that will lead us into the paths of 
righteous living and will open the doors 
of thy kingdom, 

Response: Help us, O Lord. 


September 18 


THEME: Consecration Service 
ORDER OF SERVICE: 

Prelude 

Call to Worship: Psalm One 

Hymn: “Follow the Gleam” 

Scripture: II Peter 1:3-11 

Prayer 

Meditation 

Dedication 

Hymn: “I Bind My Heart This Tide” 
For THE LEADER: 

The center of worship should be a paint- 
ing of Christ, such as Sallman’s “Head of 
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Christ,” with two tall white candles, one on 
each side of the painting. There should be 
room in front of the painting for the placing 
of the notes of dedication that each junior 
high pupil will write during the service. 

Materials needed for the service, in addi- 
tion to the center of worship, are pencils and 
paper for each person. If it is the plan to 
mail the notes of dedication to the junior 
highs at New Year’s, have stamped en- 
velopes ready for them. 

The purpose of this worship service is to 
give the junior highs an opportunity to 
dedicate themselves to the fulfilling of some 
aspect of Christian living. In the meditation 
time the leader should suggest possible 
things to do during the school year; such 
as, regular attendance at church, regular 
time spent in prayer, better cooperation at 
home, better sportsmanship, better honesty, 
etc. In the writing of the personal notes 
of dedication assure them that no one will 
see them but themselves and their God. 
Warn them not to try to do too much but 
to decide on one thing and actually do it. 
If the plan is to mail the note back to them, 
explain that they will be mailed about Janu- 
ary the first and they can read what they 
dedicated themselves to do and check upon 
their progress. 

Keep the spirit of the service simple, quiet 
and sincere. This is a time of personal com- 
mitment to God. It may be well to close 
after the singing of the final hymn with a 
word of prayer asking God to help us with 
our commitments. 

The simplest way of handling the mechanics 
of such a service is to have a pencil, paper 
and hymn book on each seat as the junior 
highs come to the service. Have the candles 
already lighted or light them as a part of 
the ceremony, explaining their symbolism 
of the two natures of Christ. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: 
Ask for God’s spirit to be here in this room. 


Ask for humbleness to know our own 
weaknesses. 


Ask for forgiveness of the times when we 
have failed Jesus Christ. 


Ask for the spirit to dedicate ourselves 
again to the Christian way of life. 


Ask for the courage and strength to live 
clean, upright, Christ-like lives. 
Mepitation: “To Thine Own Self Be True” 


In William Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Polo- 
nius has this advice to give to his son Laertes 
as he departs on a journey: “This above all: 
to thine own self be true, and it must follow, 
as the night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 

As you enter another school year take this 
advice—“to thine own self be true.” Build 
the kind of a person by your thoughts and 
deeds that you will be happy to live with 
for the rest of your life. Do not forget that 
what you are today is what you are becom- 
ing when you are a man or woman of 
tomorrow. 

There is no higher or better way than the 
Christian way of life. Each ef us needs to 
consecrate himself anew to being a follower 
of Christ. As the knights in the days of old, 
let us renew our vows to our king and set 
out to carry these “standards of worth” 
wherever: we may be. 


Tue Service oF DEDICATION: 


Will each of you now write upon the slip 
of paper provided, your dedication of what 
you will do this school year to be a better 
Christian. You may decide that. you need 
to attend church more regularly, or read 
the Bible and pray each day. Perhaps your 
personal life needs to be controlled better. 
You may decide to give up a bad habit or 
to be more honest. Whatever it is you want 


‘to do this year, write it on the slip of paper, 
place it in the envelope and seal it and 
address the envelope to yourself. Then as 
the piano plays each of us will place his 
dedication before the picture of Christ on 
the table. At New Year’s time the letters 
will be mailed to you and you can check 
on yourself and see how well you are doing. 
Remember, no one will see these letters 
but you and your God. So these letters 
should be dedicated to something you really 
want to do. 


September 25 


THEME: Religious Education 
ORDER OF SERVICE: 


Prelude 
Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 


ScripTuRE: Matthew 28:16-20 
Thoughts for the Day 


Hymn: “God Send Us Men Whose Aim 
Twill Be” 
For THE LEADER: 

Today marks the beginning of Religious 
Education Week. It is fitting that the theme 
of this service should be about the beginning 
and development of Sunday schools. Use as 
the center of worship an opened Bible with 
a single white candle. The candle symbolizes 
the lamp of truth and the Bible the religious 
truth open to all through the Sunday school. 
The presentation of the material can be done 
in story form or in newspaper reporting style. 
It might be of, value to have two or three of 
the junior highs give brief statements on 
“What the Sunday School Means to Me.” 
THOUGHTS FOR THE Day: “How Sunday 

Schools Started” 

The editor and publisher of the Gloucester 
Journal was strolling through the poor sec- 
tion of the city of Gloucester when a milling, 
shouting mob of youngsters streamed out of 
factories to play games in the streets, to beg 
pennies, to steal from apple carts, to roam 
restlessly about. The editor, a young man 
named Robert Raikes, stopped to chat with 
a shop owner about the youngsters. He 
found that they worked twelve hours a day 
and roamed the streets when they were not 
sleeping or working. In the course of the 
conversation Mr. Raikes remarked that it 
was too bad that these poor children could 
not have at least the beginnings of an edu- 
cation. At which the shop owner replied 
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something to the effect that it was too bad, 
but to see the children at their worst he 
ought to come around on Sunday when the 
factories were closed and the boys and girls 
had nothing to do but roam the streets all 
day long. 

Mr. Raikes said, “Good day,” and strolled 
on through the streets. He was lost in 
thought and what the shop keeper had told 
him about Sunday kept returning to his 
mind. Finally he snapped his fingers, ex- 
claimed, “I’ve got it.” He hurried with 
quickened step and interest to the shop 
where his paper was printed. Once in his 
office, down on paper went his idea of help- 
ing the working children of Gloucester, Eng- 
land, And then and there the Sunday schools 
were born. 

Mr. Raikes’ idea was really very simple. 
He was organizing a school on Sunday for 
those boys and girls who had to work. It 
was really a Sunday school, with both secu- 
lar and religious training. He hired a teacher 
at the cost of a shilling a pupil paid out of 
his own pocket. From the streets of Glou- 
cester came any boy or girl who wanted to 
learn to read and write. 

All of this happened back in 1780 and 
Robert Raikes is called the founder of the 
modern Protestant Sunday schools. The idea 
grew rapidly. In 1785 a Sunday School So- 
ciety was formed, followed in 1803 by the 
Sunday School Union in London. The Scotch 
Society for “promoting religious instructions 
among the poor” was formed in 1796. An 
Irish Sunday School Society was founded 
in 1809. ; 

The first Sunday school in America came 


into being in Philadelphia, where on the 
nineteenth of December 1790, twelve persons 
met and decided to begin work for the sup- 
port of “First Day” schools in that city. On 
January 11, 1791, the. first Sunday school 
was opened. 

Since the early Sunday schools combined 
regular education, such as reading and writ- 
ing, and religious instruction, there was some 
opposition to them. In New England they 
were regarded as a menace to the sacredness 
of the Sunday and also as an infringement 
of the home duties. But grow they did and 
so numerous did they become that in 1824 
the American Sunday School Union came 
into being. And 75 years later there were 
100,928 Sunday schools with 4,070,346 pupils 
and 578,680 teachers. 

The first world convention of Sunday 
schools was held in London July 1, 1889. 
In 1872 the International Lessons came into 
being and since that time Protestant Sunday 
schools have worked together in preparing 
outlines for lessons. Other types of coopera- 
tive planning for church school work have 
been done through organizations now united 
in the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: 

Thankfulness for men like Robert Raikes 
who had a vision. 

Thankfulness for the cooperation of the 
churches which makes better lesson ma- 
terials and church school programs possible. 

Ask for the ability to make the best use 
of the opportunity given to each of us for 
religious education through our Sunday 
schools. 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Depariments 

By Kenneth I. Morse* 


Tueme ror Sepremser: “Who Will Build 
the World Anew?” 


For the Leader 


Since September is the month in which 
most youth classes, either as classes, depart- 
ments or fellowships, elect officers and set 
goals for the coming year, these services have 
been planned so that they may easily be 
adapted to special needs, such as the instal- 
lation of officers. The second and third pro- 
grams especially can be easily arranged for 
use in connection with an installation service. 
All of them are unified around a theme which 
should challenge seniors and young people 
to new endeavors in the coming year. 

Thomas Curtis Clark’s poem, “Who Will 
Build the World Anew?” has been set to 
music by Mary Eyre MacElree and appears 
in a recent selection of new hymns, Twelve 
New Hymns of Christian Patriotism, issued 
by the Hymn Society of America. Copies 
may be obtained for twenty-five cents from 
the Society, 2268 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York 53, N. Y. - 


September 4 


Tueme: “Who Will Build the World Anew?” 
PRELUDE: Theme from Brahms’ First Sym- 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Elgin, Illinois, 
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phony (No. 326 in Hymnal for Youth*) 

Hymn: “O Life That Maketh All Things 
New” 

Scripture: Genesis 12:1-7 (God’s call to a 
world-builder, Abraham) 

Porm: “Who Will Build.the World Anew?” 


Who will build the world anew? 
Who will break tradition’s chains? 
Who will smite the gods of gold? 
Who will chant the Spirit’s gains? 
Who will hail the Gospel’s power? 
This his day and this his hour? 


War and hatred, let them go. 
Caste and creed have had their day. 
Pride and lust shall lose their power. 
Who will find the better way? 
God of all, new faith inspire, 
Lend thy truth in words of fire. 


Who will live to slay the false? 
Who will die to prove the true? 
Who will claim the earth for God? 
Who will build the world anew? 
In a world of might and sin, 
May we bring God’s Kingdom in. 
THomas Curtis CLARK”? 


Soto or Hymn: “Turn Back, O Man, For- 
swear thy Foolish Ways” 
Leaver’s Comment: “Who Will Build the 

World Anew?” 

(If desired, several of the young people can 
share in this by presenting the paragraphs re- 
plying to the leader’s question in the first 
chapter.) 

Who will build the world anew? The ques- 
tion is raised in the challenging stanzas of a 
recent hymn. Before you answer too easily 
in the words of another great hymn, consider 
the need for committed young people to be- 
come builders with Christ, workers together 
with God in the redemption of the world. 


1 Published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
* Copyright by the author. Used by permission. 


Who will accomplish even a little of what 
is needed? 

Those who train rigidly and regularly, 
willing to discipline body, mind and spirit 
for tasks so difficult that few attempt them. 
World builders will be faithful in prayer, 
intimately acquainted with Jesus, their divine 
companion. They will live in the presence 
of God, remembering that unless the Lord 
builds the city, they that build will work 
in vain. 

Those who give more than they take, 
gratefully accepting the many gifts of God’s 
bounty, but sharing its abundance, extend- 
ing its influence, adding to it the gift of 
themselves. World builders will live for the 
broken, the homeless, the lonely, the op- 
pressed and the lost. In giving to the point 
of sacrifice they will discover the riches of 
One who gave his life for the world. They 
will concern themselves with the life they 
owe to the world in Christ’s name, without 
ever insisting that the world owes them 
a living. 

Those who sow the seed that promises the 
harvest, remembering that the seeds of loving 
concern bear fruit even in stony ground. 
‘World builders will have faith in the eternal 
goodness of a God who honors the planter 
who works by his laws. They will plant 
love and devotion and they will look for a 
harvest of faith. They will watch hope bud 
where only despair was known. They will 
expect the miracle of new life in darkened 
hearts and they will not be disappointed. 

Those who restore confidence by trusting 
and proving themselves trustworfhy, willing 
to risk the danger of failurein order to prove 
that the hands they reach out in friendliness 
carry no concealed weapons. World-Builders 
will take the dangerous path across the no- 
man’s-land between frightened enemies in 
wars hot and cold. They will walk by faith, 
trusting in weapons of the spirit, believing 
they can overcome only by overpowering love. 

If you are among such as these, then join 
your voice to those who sing, “We Would Be 
Building.” But if you lack such high qualifi- 
cations, then start today to train, to give, to 
plant, to walk by faith. “Feach us to build” 
is the prayer of all who want to help te build 
the world anew. 

K.1. M* 
Hymn Response: “We Would Be Building” 
PRAYER: : ; 

We who would build anew our broken 
world ask for the direction of thy Spirit, our 
Father, that we may build upon the solid 
foundation of thy truth. We cannot build 
enduringly unless we build with thee. Let 
us be taught humbly to seek thy leading, 
but Jet us never weary in the work of realiz- 
ing thy kingdom, that it may come on earth 
as it is in heaven. Amen. 


September 11 


THEME: Who Will Dare to Follow Jesus? 
PRELUDE: Theme from Andante con Varia- 
zoni, by Mendelssohn (No. 332 in Hymnal 
for Youth’) 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
Scripture: Exodus 3:1-12 (God’s call to a 
world-builder, Moses) 
Poem: “The Ways,” by John Oxenham‘ 
Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 
Srortes oF Two wHo Darep To FoLtow: 
1. Albert Schweitzer 
What do you know about this Christian 


8 From Horizons, Brethren Publishing House. Used 
by permission. 

“To every man there openeth,”” from ‘‘The Cross at 
the Crossways’’ in Gentlemen—the King! In many an- 
thologies, including Christ and the Fine Arts, by Maus. 
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missionary whom Life Magazine once called 
“the greatest man in the world” and whom 
another magazine called the _ thirteenth 
disciple? 

He was born in 1875 in Alsace among 
people who were both German and French. 
The church where his father was the minister 
was one of the few in which both Catholics 
and Protestants held services. He grew up 
with a love for music, a keen and thoughtful 
mind and a heart that was full of sympathy 
for all living things. In his twenties 
Schweitzer earned advanced degrees in both 
theology and philosophy. He became an au- 
thority on the music of Bach and demon- 
strated his talent on many church organs. 
He wrote books in all these fields, books 
which are valuable and stimulating today. 
At the age of thirty Albert Schweitzer an- 
nounced a decision that shocked his friends 
and surprised everyone. In spite of the fact 
that he was already known as a great scholar 
and a musician, he decided at a moment 
when a great future lay ahead of him, to 
leave all these honors and prospects and to 
give the rest of his life to serving as a 
mission doctor in Africa. 

Two world wars have made Schweitzer’s 
work difficult. He is still recognized for his 
work in music and philosophy. His books 
are studied and his recordings are played. 
But, now in his seventies, Schweitzer works 
long hours in the tropics to relieve the suf- 
fering of his darker brothers. 

There is a story about Schweitzer which 
reveals his character. He was forced one 
day to carry building timber to shelter as 
rains approached his station in Africa. He 
asked an “educated” native to assist him. 
This man replied that he was an intellectual 
and that he didn’t drag wood about. “You're 
lucky,” said Schweitzer; “I too wanted to 
become an intellectual, but I didn’t succeed.’ 

Few men have such a claim to intellectual 
leadership as Schweitzer. But he chose to 
follow Jesus, renouncing a good life as a 
teacher and artist, for the better life of a 
servant of his needy neighbors. For him 
following Jesus has meant hardship, manual 
labor, frequent discouragement and few 
vacations. But he dared to follow his Lord. 

2. Toyohiko Kagawa 
' Many Christians have heard of the re- 
markable life of Toyohiko Kagawa. Al- 
though gifted as a writer and speaker, Ka- 
gawa has chosen to identifv himself with 
the poorer people of his own country. In 
their interest he has started Protestant 
churches, established cooperatives and settle- 
ment houses and carried on many organized 
activities which apply Christian principles to 
modern problems. 

Kagawa has been devoted to the cause of 
peace. Just before Pearl Harbor he joined 
with friends in an all-night prayer vigil for 
peace. During the war he was arrested three 
times, once assigned to solitary confinement. 
He is now carrying on an extensive evangelis- 
tic campaign to win three million lives for 
Christ in three years. He also promotes 
relief work among his people and is develop- 
ing an International Peace Association. 

Kagawa has chosen to follow Christ at the 
cost of injuring his health, being misunder- 
stood and persecuted by his own countrymen, 
working at causes which accomplish results 
but provide little rest or comfort for such a 
tireless worker.° 


A CHALLENGE TO FoLLow Jesus Topay 

Reader: Luke 14:25-33 

Leader: Will you dare to leave everything 
else to follow Jesus? 

Reader: Luke 9:57-62 

Leader: Will you follow Jesus without 
turning back? 

Reader: Matthew 4:1-11 
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Leader: Will you dare to follow him in 
resisting temptation? 
Reader: John 13:12-17 
Leader: Will you follow Jesus in humble 
service? 
Reader: John 17:20-26 
Leader: Will you follow him in fellowship 
with God? 
Reader: Matthew 28:19-20 
Leader: Will you follow Jesus by continu- 
ing his work? 
SILENT PRAYER 
CLosinc Hymn: “Be Strong! We Are Not 
Here to Play” 


September 18 


TuemeE: “Let No One Despise Your Youth” 
PRELUDE: Prelude to Parsifal, by Wagner 

(No. 331 in Hymnal for Youth’) 

Hymn: “God of Our Youth, to Whom We 

Yield” 

Scripture: Isaiah 6:1-8 (God’s call to a 
young man) 
PRAYER (while solo voice sings, “Temper My 

Spirit, O Lord’) 

Hymn: “March On, O Soul, with Strength” 
Menpiration: “He Calls to Youth Today” 

All night long their dragnet had frequently 
been lowered from the two boats and drawn 
toward the beach, but they had caught 
nothing. Then in the morning while they 
washed their nets the visiting preacher bor- 
rowed a boat to use for a pulpit. Not satis- 
fied with teaching the crowd on shore, Jesus 
presumed to advise the fishermen to take a 
daring course, to launch out with their boats 
and nets into the deep water. They were 
tired and skeptical but something about the 
teacher commanded respect. They accepted 
the challenge. 

The dragnet was lowered in deep waters and 
the boats moved in towards the shore with an 
enormous catch. Taxing the nets and ‘finally 
weighting down both boats dangerously, the 
draught of fishes caused widespread amaze- 
ment. But more amazing was the teacher 
who called men to an adventure of danger 
which would launch into many deep waters, 
brave many wild storms, and dare to bring 
a message of love to a hating world. 

That teacher calls today to young people 
whose efforts to accomplish great and good 
things hug too closely the shallow waters by 
the shore. Again he would come to us who 
are carefully washing out nets—going to 
school, attending church, working on Sat- 
urdays, dating classmates, learning the words 
of all the hit songs—and dare us to launch 
out into the deep. 

The deep waters are not only in darkest 
Africa, faraway India, or war-torn China. 
Some of them are near at hand, problems 
too hot to handle, evils too firmly entrenched 
to be exposed, churches too easily lulled to 
sleep. 

Jesus’ words were a clarion call, not a 
lullaby. He calls today to young people who 
are courageous enough, who have faith 
enough to do something different and daring. 
He asks them to leave all—fears, ambitions, 
easy money—and follow him. 

5 inhi eiey 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE OF COMMITMENT: 

Leader: Jesus calls to young men and 
women today just as clearly as he called to 
Abraham, to Moses, to Isaiah and to those 
who fished in the waters of Galilee. He calls 
to you to come after him, just as you are, 
with weakness and faults, but with willing- 
ness to be remade in his image and revitalized 
by his spirit. 

Response: (Sing first stanza of the hymn, 
“Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be”) : 

Leader: Your youth is a precious thing, an 


asset that overbalances your lack of talent 


and your inexperience. And God, who called 
many of his leaders when they were young, 
calls to youth today. 

Response: (Second stanza of hymn) 

Leader: He calls us to be salt of the earth, 
light of the world, his witnesses, his ambas- 
sadors, his representatives. 

Response: (Third stanza of hymn) 

Leader: “Let no one despise your youth, 
but set the believers an example in speech 
and conduct, in love, in faith, in purity.... 
Aim at righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
steadfastness, gentleness. Fight the good 
fight of the faith; take hold of the eternal 
life to which you were called when you 
made the good confession in the presence of 
many witnesses.” 


Response: (Last stanza of hymn) 
PRAYER BY LEADER 
CiLosinc Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 


September 25 


THEME: “We Would Be Building” 

PretupE: Finlandia, by Sibelius (a record- 
ing of the complete orchestral work should 
be used, if available; or pianist may play 
just the hymn tune arrangement of Fin- 
landia) 

Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 67 

Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 
or Stayed” 

LEADER: 

Consider the courage that must have been 
required for“a small band of exiles to return 
to their home land, to a city and a temple 
that had been destroyed, with the purpose of 
starting over, of building anew the house of 
God. Yet such Courage and such faith is 
required of the men and women who today 
are rebuilding homes and churches. As we 
listen to the story of a temple restored in 
Jerusalem, let us remember the Christian 
rebuilders who labor to raise again what our 
bombs have laid low. 

Scripture: Ezra 3:7-13 (This reading could 
appropriately be followed by brief reports 
from young people who have participated 
in summer volunteer work camps.) 

LEADER: 

Down through the Christian centuries has 
come to us the vision of an eternal city of 
God, a city not made with hands, a city 
built upon foundations that cannot be 
shaken. Neither persecution, nor scorn, nor 
unbelief could dim the vision of this city 
of God. For it is the work of One who makes 
all things new. And Christian builders, be- 
lieving that the dream can “harden into 
deed” have sought to build upon the sure 
foundations of him whose words were solid 
rock. They have prayed and they have 
toiled that the heavenly Kingdom might come 
on earth. 

Scripture: Revelation 21:2-5, 9-26 

Hymn: “O Holy City, Seen of John,” or 
“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 

Porm: (Read again the words of the poem, 
“Who Will Build the World Anew?” 
printed in the September 4 program) 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 

BENEDICTION: 

Almighty God, who hast given us grace 
at this time with one accord to make our 
common supplication unto thee; and dost 
promise, that when two or three are gathered 
together in thy name, thou wilt grant their 
requests; fulfill now, O Lord, the desires and 
petitions of thy servants, as may be most 
expedient for them; granting us in this 
world knowledge of thy truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. Amen. 

Sr. CHrysostom 
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With the New Books 


Religion and Education 
Under the Constitution 


By J. M. O’Neill. New York 16, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 338 p. $4.00. 

This is a “must” book for every person 
who has any interest in or speaks upon 
church and state relationships in America. 
No scholar has brought together such 
appropriate, such timely and hitherto un- 
revealed data with respect to what our 
founding fathers and the fathers since— 
statesmen, legislators, civil administrators, 
jurists, historians and others—have thought 
and done with respect to the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the issues 
related to it. 

Dr. O’Neill, the writer, is chairman of the 
Department of Speech in Brooklyn College 
and taught previously in the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Michigan. He is an authority 
on semantics and the line of argument in 
this book ably demonstrates that, knowing 
the meaning of words, he has the right to 
question the way in which they have been 
used in recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. For example, he shows by appeal to 
the dictionaries and the semantic expertness 
of men like Madison that “an establishment 
of religion” has but one clear meaning. 

The writer’s legal knowledge is on an 
equally high level with his semantics. He 
holds that no civilized country, including 
. America, and no state within the United 
States, has recognized in principle, in prac- 
tice or in its constitution “complete separa- 
tion of church and state.” He holds also 
that our High Court has in effect became 
a legislative body and that, in a democratic 
country, this “by-passing” of the authorized 
constitutional means of legislating is any- 
thing but democratic. If the American people 
want, as they have shown in all the eleven 
instances where the proposal has been put 
before Congress they have not wanted, to 
change the meaning of the First Amendment, 
they have the right and the power to do so. 
But the Court, usurping such power, has, 
as Mr. Justice Jackson stated in the 
McCollum case, left the people with “no 
law but our own (the Court’s) preposses- 
sions.” 

The book does not discuss the “pros” and 
“cons” of such issues as direct or indirect aid 
to private schools and the released time 
program of religious education. It is 
primarily concerned with constitutional 
questions. It is replete with interpretations 
in this area and points out that “all of 
America’s legal authorities” are in direct 
opposition to the position taken by the 
Court in the Everson and McCollum cases. 

What antidotes are there for the chaos 
resulting from the McCollum decision? Dr. 
O’Neill points~out four possibilities: (1) 
Ignoring the decision, “a method not to be 
recommended except in desperate circum- 
stances”; (2) a constitutional amendment 
to “spell out in very simple and completely 
modern idiom the purpose of the first clause 
of the First Amendment,” which would still 
be at the mercy of the Court’s “preposses- 
sions”; (3) “the pressure of public opinion,” 
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which has caused historic reversals of the 
Court’s opinions and can do so again—the 
best method, says the writer, and (4) the use 
of the power given to Congress by the 
Constitution (Article VI) “to pass such laws 
as will make impossible any further inter- 
pretations of this character . . . Congress 
can, if it needs to and if it will, resolve that 
controversy in favor of the Constitution, the 
democratic process and American history 
and tradition.” : 

Again the reviewer says: “a must book”— 
to be studied carefully, and rewarding to all 
who will thus approach it. 

Fi. 1215; 


A Greater Generation 


By Ernest M. Ligon. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. 157 p. $2.50. 

This is a significant book, especially at 
two points: what it says and the larger set- 
ting of an ongoing program to which its 
message belongs. 

The book says that one’s character is the 
most important thing about him, more so 
even than his intelligence; that character 
education is, therefore, the most important 
phase of education; that such education 
from time immemorial has rested all too 
largely on guess, exhortation, prejudice, and 
other types of long-proven faulty practice; 
and that, since most people live at only 
a third of their potential capacity anyhow, 
it is high time that in this field we applied 
a method so fruitful elsewhere and neglected 
here: the scientific. 

On the basis of these and related prin- 
ciples the author expounds and _ portrays 
the scientific approach to which in the 
Character Research Project at Union Col- 
lege he has given his professional life. 
This Project rests upon research too elaborate 
even to be summarized here. It accepts the 
so-called trait theory by which character 
is developed through seeking to “teach” 
certain attitudes. It finds the traits or atti- 
tudes that become its aims in eight general 
traits based upon the Sermon on the Mount; 
and goes on to group under these eight, 350 
more specific “attitudes of wholesome per- 
sonality, which are most commonly lacking 
and in most need of development in 
children.” 

These attitudes the Project proceeds to 
seek to teach by a process that gives deter- 
minative places to the scientific, experimental 
approach, to religion and the church, to 
close cooperation with the parents as the 
most important teachers of all. and to five 
steps in effective learning; namely, exposure, 
memorizing, understanding, conviction, and 
application. What is said in this book ex- 
pands and is intimately related to Dr. Li- 
gon’s two earlier books, The Psychology of 
Christian Personality and Their Future Is 
Now. 

The total program in which this book 
belongs has two parts: the Project itself as 
initiated at Union College and the outreach 
of it into a considerable group of local 
churches where tentative conclusions reached 


in the laboratory are being tested and revised 
by experience with the church school and 
the parents of its children. It is significant 
that these churches are deliberately made 
few in number, that they are carefully se- 
lected and guided in the procedure of the 
Project, and that their work contributes to 
and ‘is modified by the growing. conclusions 
of the Project. The plan is not receiving 
widespread promotion and is not being 
adapted, at present at least, to the average 
church with only lay leadership. 

The program has been questioned by 
some in regard to the soundness of the trait 
theory itself and the adequacy of the bond 
set up between the traits and the Sermon 
on the Mount. These questions are valid. 
Possibly the strongest feature of the plan 
is in the arrangement whereby the par- 
ents of each pupil actually share with the 
teacher and officers of the school in guiding 
step by step the everyday experiences of 
their child toward outcomes in Christian 


character. 
P. R. H. 
Toward a Reborn Church 
By Walter Marshall Horton. New York 


16, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 122 p. $1.50. 

Here is a short and readable account of 
the ecumenical movement. With the Am- 
sterdam Assembly only a few. weeks in the 
future, Professor Horton delivered the Wil- 
liam Henry Hoover lectures on Christian 
Unity at the University of Chicago. After- 
wards the lectures were expanded and re- 
vised in the light of the Amsterdam proceed- 
ings and reports. 5 

The Edinburgh, the Stockholm, and the 
Lausanne traditions are seen as instances 
of cooperation in evangelism, federation for 
social action and rethinking our diverse 
church traditions. All these streams flowed 
together at Amsterdam and mingled their 
rich deposits in a single current. 

A suggestive chapter on “next steps” de- 
serves to be studied carefully by ministers, 
state and city council secretaries and others. 

Professor Horton’s attitude toward or- 
ganic church union is interesting. He seems 
content to rest with federal relations among 
the churches whose number has been re- 
duced by mergers. To this reviewer, that 
seems a bit short of “one universal Christian 
church throughout the whole inhabited 
world.” 2 

Professor Horton is acutely sensitive to 
the dangers of giving any significant author- 
ity to a church body other than the local 
church. Many members of congregation- 
ally organized churches will share his mis- 
givings. Many of those in churches of 
Presbyterian or Episcopal polity will think 
them exaggerated. 

C5. & 


Segregation in Washington 


By Kenesaw M. Landis. Chicago 15, The 
National Committee on Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital, 1948. 91 p. 

The ideological battle against the Nazi 
“master race” idea and the more recent 
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efforts to defend American democracy against 
Communist onslaughts have made Americans 
more sensitive than ever before to the weak- 
ness of our moral position regarding racial 
segregation. This volume is a highly read- 
able report of a study recently made of the 
problem as it appears in the nation’s capital. 

The report, amply illustrated with graphs, 
charts, photographs, and quotations from 
sample interviews, gives a factual story of 
segregation as it affects foreign diplomats in 
the capital, discrimination in restaurants 
and public places, the housing picture, re- 
lated health problems, and government em- 
ployment. In summarizing Negro history in 
the city it points out that many forms of 
segregation are much more acute now than 
fifty years ago. 

While the report deals with only one city, 
there are several reasons why it should be 
widely read across the United States. It 
deals with a problem met almost everywhere 
in the country, and contains valuable insights 
on the means of reducing prejudice by in- 
dividual and public action. It also throws 
a searchlight on a soft spot in our American 
democracy as foreign diplomats face it in 
our nation’s capital. Finally, responsibility 
for local government policies in the city 
lies with the whole nation, since the local 
population is without the vote and is gov- 
erned by a congressional committee. 

The report completely rejects the “sep- 
arate but equal” idea of race relations, 
showing how enforced separation operates 
to increase misunderstanding and prejudice. 
In proposing the alternative it gives a very 
encouraging picture of what happened in one 
wartime government agency where a policy 
of non-discrimination was set up at the be- 
ginning, and the workers came to know 
each other as people on a basis of mutual 
respect. 

R. T. 


The Third Strike 


’ By Jerry Gray. Nashville 2, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 59 p. $1.00. 

In six brief chapters the author, who 
is in a death struggle with alcoholism, writes 
as dramatic a story as has been published 
on this subject. 

The book opens in the Bowery: Jerry Gray, 
age 27, has just recovered from a spree and 
is considering suicide. An editorial note at 
the end of the book tells us that he has 
killed himself. “All the anguished struggle 
to be free, the reaching out for help that 
never came, the pitiful victory on the ship— 
all over, all for nothing.” 

The tragedy of his temporary conquest 
and final defeat causes the reader to feel 
a sense of urgency to find help for the 
hundreds of thousands of others who today 
are going through the same struggle with 
no more hope of recovery. 

Lap; 


You Can Change the World 


By James Keller. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1948. 387 p. $3.00. 

Here is a new evangelism of tremendous 
significance It is an evangelism that gives 
lay men and women the key role. It is a 
social and _ vocational evangelism that 
emphasizes taking Christ into the “market 
place”—where only the lay person can 
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represent Christ. 

Strikingly new, in church circles, is the 
emphasis made by the author upon four key 
occupations: (1) education, (2) government, 
(3) labor-management relations, and (4) 
the communications industries, such as 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and motion 


[-« GRADUATES OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


and others now engaged in Religious and 
Social Service who did not complete their 
college work are invited to enroll in 


Schauffler College 
of 


Religious and Social Work 


FOUR YEAR COURSES LEADING 
TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN EITHER FIELD. 


Scientific Method 

Christian Purpose 

High academic standards 

Supervised Field Work 
During 1948-49 students representing fifteen 
religious bodies came from 18 States, 
Hawaii, Panama, British West Indies, 


Canada, Hungary, Lebanon, India, China 
and Japan. 


COSTS MODERATE 
Increasing demand for Schauffler graduates 
Sixty-third year begins 


Wednesday, September 14, 1949 
For further information, write: 


George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., 


President 
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A guide fo the literary and 
spiritual riches of the Bible 


YOU CAN READ 
THE BIBLE 


by Charles D. Spotts 
$1.50 


The professor of religion of Frank- 

lin and Marshall College presents 

this simple guide, written with 

verve and enthusiasm. He makes 
. the reading of the Bible a joyful 

adventure, not a prosaic journey 

from Genesis to Revelation. Chap- 

ter headings are: 

¢ The Bible Is for You 

¢ Read by Authors 

¢ The Word of God as History 


¢ Great Religious Beliefs 
in the Bible 


¢ A Source of Comfort and Help 
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pictures. Father James Keller, a Catholic 
priest, is seeking to enlist a million lay 
persons—Catholics and others—to enter 
these occupations. 

Here is a challenge to Protestant church 
and youth leaders who are seeking to place 
new importance on Christian vocations, lay 
and ecclesiastical. Of course, a Christian can 
serve Christ in any one of many occupations. 


But these four are the ones where he can 
serve with greatest influence. Large groups 
of individuals are reached, with important 
consequence, in these four professions. It 
is into these occupations that we ought to 
encourage our young people to go. 
Combatting the Communists who, he says, 
have infiltrated these important professions, 
Father Keller contends that the most im- 
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portant missionary work of today is for 
Christians to develop these _ strategic 
vocations. His followers are known as 
Christophers (Christ-bearers). They have no 
regular organization, with no _ meetings, 
officers, and dues. Instead they are to take 
Christ into all other organizations and 
groups. Father Keller has an idea and a 
technique here that Protestants ought to 
study and somehow to use. 

This book is primarily given over to 
expounding this idea and giving scores of 
illustrations of how young people and older 
persons have gone into both minor and im- 
portant positions in these key occupations, 
some at great loss in salary, many of them 
Protestants and Jews. The material is simi- 
lar to that contained in Father Keller’s 
monthly news bulletin. (The reviewer en- 
courages Protestant leaders to familiarize 
themselves with this movement by writing to 
The Christophers, 121 East 39th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., for further information.) 

Other occupations and avocations are 


stressed: library work, social service, home- 


making, letter writing, public speaking, tak- 
ing key roles in community organizations. 
Throughout is a constant emphasis on the 
need for prayer and spiritual development 
to undergird this new evangelism. 

The book is popularly written. Although 
there are phases of the book with -which 
the reviewer does not agree, it is recom- 
mended for ministers and well-trained lay 
leaders. However, its use with untrained lay 
persons needs to be guided. Not the con- 
tent of the book itself but the principles 
and implications fer evangelism and use of 
lay persons in the missionary work of the 
church are what make the book significant 
for Protestant leaders. 


Your young people’s group will take 
on new life and enthusiasm with the teks 
use of this new Kit which will be Older People and the Church 


ready August 17. In addition to By Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedar- 
. twenty-six discussion topics, and eight leaf. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
forums, the Kit also contains eight 1949. 272 p. $2.50. = 
workshops, twenty-six pages of worship programs for special ee oe co eee rea ae 


: ; needs as problems. Then church leaders 
occasions, and the popular play, Christmas Under the Stars. $3.00 speak of the youth problem and the family 


problems. But surely neither young people 
nor their homes should be a problem for the 
church, but rather a rich opportunity to 
serve and to cooperate. 

The elderly members of the church mem- 
bership are also an opportunity. In many 
respects their spiritual needs are greater than 
those of young people. So believe the au- 
thors of Older People and the Church. 

After several years of research among 
people beyond sixty and in local churches, 
Maves and Cedarleaf have made available to 
the church their findings. While the churches 
are only now beginning an adequate ministry 
to older people, the authors point out, further 
development ‘along these lines has great 
promise. The pastoral ministry to senior 
parishioners may be specialized and refined. 
The integration of older people into the whole 
program of the church will, if wisely accom- 
plished, give them a spiritual satisfaction and 
greatly enrich the whole church. As cham- 
pion of the older citizens, the church can see 
to it that society creates and maintains in- 
stitutions for the proper care of the elderly. 

Is not the problem that of thinking of 
Christian development as unending, so that 


Sumior=-Hii Kit 
No. 6 


Intermediate societies, too, can have some 
of the best-rounded, most interesting meet- 
ings of any group. This year’s Kit — ready 
August 17 -— contains 36 topics, divided into 
the four great areas of Faith and Life, 
Stewardship, Christian Fellowship, and Christian Outreach, plus 
special day programs. The sponsor’s manual is devoted to the sub- 
ject of how to organize and develop a Junior High Group. $2.50 
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persons of any age, young or old, may regard 
life with hope and expectation? The church 
may guide older people to think of their 
situation as one of dignity and opportunity. 
Into the entire program of the church may 
be integrated the genius of the experience 
and talent of the elderly. But the church 
may not limit her concern for the aged to 
her own older members. 
me. 1: 


30 Stories | Like to Tell 


By Margaret W. Eggleston, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 140 p., $1.50. 

Miss Eggleston has selected thirty of her 
own stories which she considers to be 
among her best ones. These stories relate 
the experiences of boys and girls in difficult 
or adventurous situations over which they 
have been victorious. Many fields of charac- 
ter-building are cdvered, as well as incidents 
from home and foreign missions. 

; AS TG: 


Secular Illusion or Christian 
Realism? 


By D. R. Davies. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. 111 p. $2.00. 

This book was written during the war and 
has just now appeared in an American edi- 
tion. Secular illusion is the naive belief that 
men are getting better and better all the 
time in their ascent from the beasts. If they 
do not yet appear as demi-gods, all that is 
needed is to give them a little more time to 
shake off their-animal inheritance. Similarly, 
society is evolving, in spite of temporary set 
backs, toward a social order which will be 
a reasonable facsimile of the Kingdom of 


God. 


Christian realism, more radical and pro- 
found than this uncritical optimism, insists 
that the evil men do is not accidental. Men 
do evil because “at rock bottom” they are 
evil. And evil they remain until redeemed 
by the love of Christ. Western civilization 
is in the process of destroying itself, not be- 
cause of the failure of this or that scheme 
or program, but because nations and classes 
have deliberately and knowingly rejected the 
disciplines of a Christian social order. 


To get rid of secular illusions about the 
innate goodness of man and the perfectability 
of society is only the first step. The second 
is to accept the ancient radical orthodoxies 
of the Christian Gospel which alone are rel- 
evant for the desperate sickness of our time. 


In another book, Dr. Davies, who is the 
Vicar of Brighton and successor of the great 
F. W. Robertson, has written an interpreta- 
tien of the work of Reinhold Niebuhr. Had 
we only ¢his book, we would know these two 
men would hit it off well together. 

CEKe 


Additional Books Received 


* ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
autry. By Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda 
Taba. New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1949. 315 p. $4.00. 

ANSWERS ON THE PALESTINE QUESTION. By 
Carl Hermann Voss. New York 17, American 
Christian Palestine Committee, 1949. 64 p. 
Questions commonly asked about present day 
Palestine and the state of Israel are briefly 


*To be reviewed. 
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answered by a Christian who is sympathetic 
to the Zionist cause. 

* THE Atomystic Way. By Warner Tabb. 
New York 7, The Exposition Press, 1948. 
63 p. $2.00. 

*CHURCH AND COMMUNITY IN THE SOUTH. 
By Gordon W. Blackweil, Lee M. Brooks and 
S. H. Hobbs, Jr. Richmond, Virginia, John 
Knox Press, 1949. 

* Tue Cross oF Hosea. By H. Wheeler 
Robinson. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1949. 64 p. $1.50. 

* DiscipLinE. By James L. Hymes, Jr. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 44 p. 

* DISCRIMINATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE. 
Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 135 p. $2.00. 

* ECUMENICAL STUDENT WoRKBOOK. By 
Parker Rossman. New York 10, The United 
Student Christian Council, 1949. 128 p. 
$1.50. 

* Etmtown’s Your. By A. B. Hollings- 
head. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1949. 480 p. $5.00. 

* EnricHinc WorsHip. Edited and com- 
piled by A. J. William Myers. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 398 p. $3.50. 

*Gop’s Gotp. By Sandford Fleming. 
Philadelphia, The Judson Press, 1949. 216 p. 
$2.00. 

*Gop’s Grace AND Man’s Hope. By 
Daniel Day Williams. New York 16, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 215 p. $2.75. 

* Tue HanpBook oF Day-Campinc. By 
Mabel Jobe. New York 17, Association Press, 
1949. 189 p. $3.00. 

How Reticion Herps. By Albert W. 
Palmer. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949, 57 p. $1.50. This small book for 
convalescents is a simple but beautiful ex- 
pression of personal faith. It should give 
much comfert and reassurance to those who 
are ill. 

* How Secure THESE Ricuts? By. Ruth 
G. Weintraub. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 215 p. 
$2.00. 

* INTERPRETATION OF THE BooK oF REVE- 
LATION. By Apostolos Makrakis. Chicago, 
Hellenic Christian Educational Society, 1949. 
552 p. $5.00. 

* KIERKEGAARDIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
FaitH oF A ScHorar. By David F. Swenson 
and edited by Lillian M. Swenson. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1949, 160 
p. $2.50. 

* Men Worxkinc. By Ralph A. Felton. 
Madison, New Jersey, Ralph A. Felton, 1949. 
72 p. 1 copy, 30c; 4 copies, $1.00. 

* PapaL PRIMACY AND THE INNOVATIONS 
OF THE Roman CatuHouic CHurcH. Chicago, 
Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 
1948. 63 p. $1.00. 

* THE Purtm ANTHOLOGY. By Philip Good- 
man. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1949. 525 p. $4.00. 

* RELIGION’S PLACE IN GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Nevin C. Harner. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, John Knox Press, 1949. 167 p. $2.50. 

* Tue SecreT Way. By Joseph Wittkof- 
ski. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany, 1949. 114 p. $2.00. 

*Tuese Atso Beteve. By Charles S. 
Braden. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. 491 p. $6.00. 

* Towarp Better Race Revations. By 
Dothory Sabiston and Margaret Hiller. New 
York, The Woman’s Press, 1949. 191 p. 
$2.50. 

* UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN’s BEHAVIOR. 
By Fritz Redl. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. 41 p. 

* UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Dorothy W. Baruch. New York, Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. 51 p. 

You Can’r Wry. By Ernest E. Blanche. 
Washington 8, Public Affairs Press, 1949. 
155 p. $2.00. Thirteen major reasons why 
people who gamble cannot win. Written by 
a statistician who is “America’s chief ue- 
bunker of gambling.” The reasons include 
both trickery and mathematical odds. 

WHEN THE Doctor Says It’s NERVES. 
By Henry Jerome Simpson. New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1949. 89 p. 
$1.25. This little pamphlet has been written 
specifically for the layman as a handbook 
on neuroses. The facts, though stated simply, 
are presented in an interesting, readable 
manner. The first part is an attempt to help 
the reader understand the nature and causes 
of nervous disorders, and the second, an 
offering of practical suggestions for over- 
coming them. 

Wuo Am I—Man? By M. Dysthe. Min- 
neapolis, M. Dysthe, 1948. 104 p. 
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Seminary Graduates 
Young Ministers should in- 
vestigate our new “YOUNG 
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and 


Older Men, let us show you 
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ance calendar back four or five 
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What's Happening 


Educational Groups Evaluate 
Audio-Visual Materials 


By Alice Takahashi* 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Since the first of the year, 
fifteen evaluation committees, located: in 
various parts of the country, have been at 
work previewing and evaluating all types 
of audio-visual materials including films, 
filmstrips, slides and recordings. The com- 
mittees were organized at the request of the 
Audio-Visual Education Department of the 
International Council of Religious Education, 
of which Miss Peart Rosser is Director, and 
involve some 230 persons active in religious 
education work. These committees are lo- 
cated in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and Chicago. Two new committees 
are now in the process of formation, one in 
Evanston, Illinois, and the other in Oak 
Park, Illinois. Most of the committees meet 
once a month, spending from two to four 
hours per session. : 

Members of the committees include staff 

members of denominational and interdenomi- 
national organizations representing all age 
groups and all phases of Christian educa- 
tion; directors of education in local churches, 
parents, pastors, teachers of weekday 
classes, and editors. 
" The groups use an evaluation form pre- 
pared by International Council Department 
of Audio-Visual Education, which calls for 
evaluation on the following points: 1. Ob- 
jectives of Christian education concerned. 
2. Audience for which intended. 3. Interpre- 
tation of subject, including background, 
content and acting. 4. Technical aspects. 5. 
Utilization possible by church groups—for 
worship, information, evangelization, enter- 
tainment, etc. 6. Any objectional aspects, 
either theologically or aesthetically. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the 
committees is the re-evaluation of all materials 
appearing in the present catalog of the Re- 
ligious Film Association. A new catalog 
containing the revised evaluation of mate- 
rials will be released later this year. 

These evaluations also appear in more de- 
tail in the Evaluation Bulletin published 
monthly as a service of the Visual Educa- 
tion Fellowship of the International Council 
of Religious Education. The basic data of 
each piece of material, including the title, 
producer, rental agency, the type of material, 
are given. There is a brief description of the 
contents, which is followed by an evaluation 
and utilization suggestions. 

The Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education is now in the 
process of preparation and is scheduled for 
release at the Sixth International Workshop 
in Audio-Visual Education to be held Au- 
gust 29 through September 5, 1949, at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. The Guide will contain 
first of all a section of classified materials 


*Secretary, Department of Audio-Visual and Radio 
Education, International Council of Religious Education. 
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that have been evaluated by these com- 
mittees. This section will list materials 
according to the basic Christian education 
objectives which have been adopted by the 
International Council of Religious Education. 


It is expected that the work of these com- 
mittees will be expanded in the coming 
months and other committees will be formed 
to keep abreast of the increasing number 
of audio-visual materials which are being 
produced for distribution in the churches. 


The chairmen of the various committees 
are listed below: 


Philadelphia 
No. 1 (meets at 1505 Race St.) 
Rey. Oscar Rumpf 
No. 2 (meets at 1228 Spruce St.) 
Rey. George B. Ammon 
Harrisburg, Mr. George B. Ahn, Jr. 2 
Nashville, Dr. Walter N. Vernon, General 
Chairman 
No. 1. Dr. J. Josephine Leamer 
No. 2. Rev. W. Randolph Thornton 
No. 3. Dr. Lyndon B. Phifer 
No. 4. Dr. Woodrow Geier 
Chicago, Miss Alice Takahashi, 
Chairman 
A. Miss Mary Venable 
B. Rev. P. G. Van Zandt 
C. Rev. John W. McCracken 
D. Miss Otie Branstetter 
Evanston, Miss Geraldine Gregg, 
Chairman 
Indianapolis, Mr. C. Richard Dawson 
Boston, Miss Grace E. Storms 
New York, Dr. Erich Voehringer 
St. Louis, Rev. T. C. Braun. 


General 


Acting 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. J. Henry Car- 
PENTER, Executive Secretary of the. Brooklyn 
Division of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York, received a plaque desig- 
nating him as “Brooklyn’s Most Outstanding 
Inter-Faith Leader for 1949” from the Kings 
County Jewish War Veterans. The award 
was presented at the Annual Convention of 


e e J 
Councils in Action 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—The Northern 


California-Western Nevada Council of 
Churches has instituted a new radio pro- 
gram entitled “Religion in the News.” This 
news review with a West Coast slant was 
inaugurated Sunday, March 6, at Radio 
Station KGO San Francisco. The script for 
this broadcast is prepared and narrated by 
the Rev. Henry B. ApAMs who heads the de- 
partment of radio at the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary in San Anselmo. This 
service is sponsored by the Northern Cali- 
fornia-Western Nevada Council’s commis- 
sion on radio of which the’ Rey. RicHarp H. 
Bimpson, minister of the Geneva Avenue 
Methodist Church in San Francisco, is 
chairman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Council of Churches 
fourteen leaders and six teams traveled dur- 
ing April and May to all parts of the state 
conducting vacation church school insti- 
tutes. Twenty-four such institutes were held 
in all, reaching a major share of the leaders 
of the vacation enterprises, for the summer. 


NEW WILMINGTON, Pa—Dr. Witt W. 


Orr, formerly pastor of the Westminster’ 


United Presbyterian Church of Des Moines, 
Ia., has been named president of the West- 
minster College, New Wilmington; and as- 
sumed his new duties May 1. Dr. Orr was 
active in the Des Moines Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and the Iowa Inter-Church Council. 
In February, 1947, he was one of the princi- 
pal speakers on educational- evangelism at 
the annual meeting of -the International 
Council in Grand Rapids: 

DETROIT, Mich.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Detroit Council of Churches 
Rey. Freperick H. Overt of First Presby- 


the J.W.V. in Brooklyn by the past National 
Commander Abraham Kraditor, Dr. Car- 
penter, who has spent twenty-five years in 
active inter-faith work in Brooklyn, was re- 
cently selected as the President of the 
Brooklyn Council of Social Planning. He is 
a member of the plenary body of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
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terian Church, was reelected president. 
Five hundred delegates who attended the 
banquet were challenged to help the Council 
obtain its own building on the plea that such 
an edifice would “be a tangible symbol of 
Protestant strength and unity.” The Coun- 
cil’s income for 1948 was $73,504.17, the 
largest in its history. Delegates adopted 
a budget of $86,000 for 1949. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Council of 
Churches of Greater Cincinnati sponsors 
a Sunday School Superintendents’ Club, 
which recently held a conference for church 
school officers and teachers. A panel dis- 
cussion on the subject, “Our Relationship 
with God” was led by Rev. Joun W. Spiers, 
the Rev. B. Bruce Wuirtremore, and Mrs. 
Gerson S. ENCGELMAN. 

The Council reported that there were 
9,481 boys and girls enrolled in the 105 
vacation church schools taught by 1,174 
teachers and helpers in Greater Cincinnati 
last summer. The vacation church school 
committee has planned a series of conferences 
for leaders and hopes this summer to surpass 
last year’s record. 


AKRON, O.—The Council of Churches of 
Akron and Summit County held its annual 
meeting on May 24. Dr. Cecil Northcott 
of the London Missionary Society was the 
speaker. 

The Council also conducted during May 
a vacation church school training and ob- 
servation school. The school was held every 
afternoon for a week at the Main Street 
Methodist Church. Miss FLorence Martin, 
Director of Weekday Church Schools for the 
Dayton Council, supervised the project. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The United Churches 
of Greater Harrisburg and Dauphin County 
has called the Rey. JosepH M. Woops, Jr., 
as its new executive. Mr. Woods is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton University and Theological 
Seminary. He has held pastorates at Aca- 
demia and Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. For 
a period he was on the staff of the Shan- 
tung Christian University in Tsinan, China. 
Since 1943 he has been executive secretary 
of the United Churches of Lackawanna 
County in Scranton, Pa. Mr. Woods has 
been active in state-wide work in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Woods will succeed the Rev. Jesse 
D. Reser who has given part time service 
to the United Churches of Greater Harris- 
burg and Dauphin County and part time 
service to the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches. Mr. Reber will devote full time 
to the Pennsylvania State council. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—A successful series 
of Institutes for leaders of vacation church 
school work was held during early March, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Christian Education. Nine re- 
gional meetings were held in various sections 
of the state, with total registrations number- 
ing over 400 persons, from 19 denominations. 

The institutes were under the supervision 
of Miss Rut ExizasetH Murpny, Director 
of Vacation Religious Education of the In- 
ternational Council. Miss Murphy was ac- 
companied by Miss A. Myranwy Roserts, 
director of Vacation Church School Work 
for Pennsylvania, who had charge of setting 
up the series. 

The Children’s Division Committee of the 
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Seated, Dr. Roy G. Ross, Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft. Standing, Dr. Gerald E. Knoff and 
Rev. Philip C. Landers. 


CHICAGO, Jl—Dr. W. A. Visser ’r 
Hoort, general secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, visited the offices of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion on May 18. He talked with the staff 
and with the Council family. He is shown 
here with the General Secretary and the 


Associate General Secretaries of the Council. 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft was the featured 
speaker at the First Assembly of the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago, an expanded 
annual meeting held in two sections, at which 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was discussed. 


Pennsylvania State Council introduced at 
these institutes a 24-page booklet, “The 
Browsing Table,” listing helps and resources 
for vacation church school workers. 


LYNN, Mass.—The Lynn Council of 
Churches sponsored a Protestant Men’s Fel- 
lowship Breakfast on Sunday, March 6, with 
1,115 men attending. The weekday religious 
education program includes 1,500 pupils of 
fourth to eighth grades. The Council also 
sponsors radio programs on WESX and 
WLYN;; provides chaplains on weekly basis 
for the Lynn Hospital, Union Hospital, and 
Lynn Infirmary; and conducts a weekly 
service in the Lynn Home for Aged Women. 
Other activities include a United Canvass, a 
cooperative program of visual education, and 
the Social Action Committee’s study of 
possibilities for homes and work for dis- 
placed persons. The Rev. CHEesteR H. Howe 
is president. 

DENVER, Colo.—The Colorado Council of 
Churches from April 25-30 sponsored a 
series of children’s work conferences in 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, Fort Collins, Fort 
Morgan and Denver. Mrs. Atice L. Gop- 
pARD, Director of Children’s Work for the 
International Council, and children’s work- 
ers from the Denver area, conducted the 
conference. 

ITHACA, N. Y.—A Church Radio Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the Rural Church Insti- 
tute, the New York State Council, and the 
Tompkins County Council of Churches was 
held during May in Ithaca. Ministers, chil- 
dren’s workers, directors of religious educa- 
tion and church musicians from the various 
counties surrounding Tompkins County 
attended. 


LISLE, N. Y.—The New York State Coun- 
cil held a state-wide conference for weekday 
religious education leaders at Lisle, N. Y., 
June 3, 4. They discussed the legal status 
of weekday religious education and trends 
in weekday religious education under the 
leadership of Dr. Erwin L. SHAveR, of the 
International Council. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Council of Churches’ Leadership Education 
Dept. recently conducted a series of semi- 
nars on the problems of primary and junior 
superintendents. The seminar was conducted 
by Miss Vesta Towner, Director of Leader- 
ship Education for the Council, assisted by 
Mrs. JAmes E. WitpisH, who was leader 
of the primary section. 

SAN DIEGO, Calif—At a recent meeting 
of the Executive Board of the San Diego 
Council of Churches Dr. Atrrep Tonness, 
for the last several years executive secretary 
of the Council, presented his resignation, for 
reasons of ill health. Dr. Tonness was: for- 
merly executive secretary of the Sacramento 
Council of Churches. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The second annual state 
meeting of Ohio weekday religious educa- 
tion teachers was held late in April at 
Capital University in Columbus. Rev. 
Cuartes F. THomas, secretary of the Board 
on Christian Education, the Five Years 
Meeting of Friends in America, served as the 
special worship and resource leader. Mrs. 
EuizasetH M. Hanna, director of religious 
education and supervisor of weekday work 
of the Council of Churches of Greater Cincin- 
nati, is the chairman of this Professional 
Weekday Church School Council of Ohio, 
which sponsored the retreat. : 
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Dr. John T. Faris, 
Presbyterian Editor, Dies 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Dr. Joun Tuom- 


son Farts, who served for twenty-nine years 
in the editorial division of the Presbyterian 
Board of Ch.istian Education, died on April 
13, 1949 at the age of 78. 

Dr. Faris was born in Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri. He evidenced interest in journalism 
at an early age, being a correspondent for 
a St. Louis paper when a boy, a compositor 
in a printing shop while at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and a writer for religious papers 
when a pastor of churches in Mt. Carmel, 
Illindis and St. Louis, Missouri. 

He came to Philadelphia as magazine edi- 
tor of the Sunday School Times in 1907, and 
the next year came to the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work as associate editor. He became editor 
in 1914. In 1923 he became head of the 
editorial work of the Board of Christian 
Education when it succeeded the Board of 
Publication. He thus was the editor-in-chief 
from the beginning of the departmental 
graded lessons. He was the author of fifty 
books. He resigned in 1937 in order to have 
time for travel and for free-lance writing. 
He died suddenly after only a day’s illness 
and at the time of his death was planning 
an extensive voyage to the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Faris was an original member of the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations and of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. For years he 
was a member of the Uniform Lesson Com- 
mittee and of the Editors Section of the 

_ Council. 


Reformed College Holds 
Large Leadership School 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Hope College at 
Holland, Michigan, one of the colleges of 
the Reformed Church in America, held its 
first leadership school this spring, with 
Dr. Henry DePreE as Dean. The school was 
attended by workers in churches nearby. 
Dr. DePree writes, “We thought we might 
have an enrollment of possibly a hundred... 
At the close of ten sessions a total of 465 
credits were issued. Several students re- 
ceived Certificates of Progress.” 

Central College at Pella, Iowa has a 
leadership class each year with about two 
hundred enrolled. 


Mrs. Wilson Wins 


Fiction Award 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Westminster 


Press has announced that the winner of the 
Westminster Award for Fiction, 1948 was 
Mrs. DororHy CLARKE Witson, for her 
novel, Prince of Egypt. This novel portrays 
the early life and young manhood of Moses 
in ancient Egypt. It will be published on 
October 31, 1949 by the Westminster Press. 

Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the Rev. Elwin 
L. Wilson, a Methodist minister, lives in 
Lewiston, Maine. She is the author of two 
“best-sellers,” The Brother, a novel of James, 
the brother of Christ, and The Herdsman, 
the story of the great prophet Amos. She 
has written over fifty religious dramas, many 
of which appeared originally in the Inter- 
national Journal. 
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Dr. Craig to be 
Dean at Drew 


MADISON, N. J.—Dr. CLarence Tucker 
Craic of the Yale University Divinity School 
was elected dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary, to begin September first. He is 
now Professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature at Yale and at Drew will 
occupy a similar chair. Before going to 
Yale Dr. Craig served as Educational Repre- 
sentative of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, on the Staff of the 
International Council of Religious Education. 
Professor Paul Shubert of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago, is to succeed Dr. Craig 
at Yale. : 


Soap for Overseas 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—A unique nation- 
wide campaign through the churches will 
provide millions of bars of badly needed 
soap for distribution overseas through reg- 
ular church channels. For every two Swan 
soap wrappers collected by Protestant or- 
ganizations and sent to Church World Serv- 
ice, CARE Soap Campaign, Boston 3, Mass., 
CARE will guarantee delivery..of a bar of 
Swan soap overseas. The Lever Brothers 
Company of Cambridge, Mass., has agreed to 
doaate the soap for this purpose. This is an 
extension of the current Church World Serv- 
ice Contributed Supplies Program for 1949, 
which: also includes clothing, bedding and 
fool products. 
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Children of all ages will be entertained for hours 
on end with these fascinating, true-to-life natural 
color pictures which combine the marvels of 3- 
dimension 
that tells all about every beautiful subject or scene. 


hotography with an interesting story 


Ideal for instructing children whether at home or 
in DVBS, Church or Sunday School classes. Stori- 
Views and the Stori-Viewer also make appreciated, 
inexpensive gifts for growing hoyeeuad 
inexpensive Stori-View Library can be started with 
the most modest budget and periodically expanded 
by the addition of new Stori-View releases. 


girls. An 


STORI-VIEWS — Twin natural- 
color transparencies precision 
mounted in durable frames. Every 
Stori-View is imprinted with story. 
Each set of 6 Stori-Views in indi- 
vidual packet. Many different sets 
available. New subjects released 
periodically. Start a Stori-View |i- 
brary of lasting interest and value. 


STORI-VIEWER — Converts 3- 
dimension color transparencies into 
beautiful scenes of unusual natural 
depth. Ruggedly constructed of black 
plastic. No moving parts to get out 
of order. Lenses accurately ground 
of optical glass. Convenient size for 
small hands. Weighs less than 4 
ounces. Easily carried in pocket or 


Each set of 6 only 50c. 


purse. 


Only $1.50. 


Choose Your Stori-View Sets From This List 
BIBLE STORI-VIEWS 


BO12 Abraham and Isaac 

BO66A Daniel in the Lions’ Den—A 
BO66B Daniel in the Lions’ Den—B 
Bl Gabriel Visits Zacharias 
B6A The Birth of Jesus—A 

B6B The Birth of Jesus—B 

B8 The Wise Men Find Jesus 
B15 Jesus Turns Water into Wine 
B23 Man Sick with Palsy 

B35 The Daughter of Jairus 

B37 Death of John the Baptist 
B40 Jesus Answers a Prayer 
B46 The Unmerciful Servant 
B47 The Good Samaritan . 

B49 Jesus, the Good Shepherd 
B55A_— The Prodigal Son—A 

B55B__ ‘The Prodigal Son—B 

B57 The Rich Man and Lazarus 
B58A ‘The Raising of Lazarus—A 
B58B_—sCThe Raising of Lazarus—B 
B60 The Pharisee and Publican 


NATURE STORI-VIEWS 


100 


Wild Animals 


101 Zoo Animals—A 

102 Zoo Animlas—B 

103 Zoo Animals—C 

104 Zoo Animals—D 

115 American Wild Animals 
500 Flowers of Hawaii 


TRAVEL STORI-VIEWS 


900 Grand Canyon—South Rim 

901 Grand Canyon—Bright Angel Trail 
907 Yellowstone—Waterfalls 

908 Yellowstone—Geysers 

909 Yellowstone—Canyons and Lakes 
911 Yosemite—Waterfalls 

912 Yosemite—The Valley 

1400 = San Francisco 

1500 _Pike’s Peak, Colorado 

4000 New York City—Manhattan 

4001 New York City—Rockefeller Center 
4003 Niagara Falls in Summer 

4004 Niagara Falls in Winter 

5900 Washington—Government Bldgs. 
5901 Washington—National Monuments 
7800 Matterhorn, Switzerland 

7801 Zermatt, Switzerland 


stash For Polder Giving Complete List 
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3312 LINDELL BLVD. 
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Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 
mended) for: 
M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—_Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Africa Screams (UA) Bud Abbott, Lou 
Costello. Farce. Costello is alternately jubil- 
ant and frustrated, Abbott superior and 
conniving—as usual—when they find them- 
selves involved with animals and cannibals 
on jaunt in search of secret hoard in Africa. 
. .. The same old situations and gags as in 
other A. and C. films—plus brief appear- 
ances of Frank Buck and Clyde Beatty. 
Repeiitious, but certainly lively. M,Y 


Anyone Can Play (MGM) Wendell 
Corey, Clark Gable, Alexis Smith. Drama. 
How the operator of a “respectable” 
gambling house is disturbed when his young 
son feels disgraced because of his father’s 
calling, lays plans to retire—but only be- 
cause he finds he has a bad heart. Then, 
after the son accidentally discovers in what 
respect the father is held among his cus- 
tomers and associates, the plan of retirement 
actually goes through. . . . A sedate look at 
the gambling picture, in effect praising 
“decent” places while showing some personal 
wrecks that have resulted from lack of 
moderation. For that reason, it is misleading 
as a true picture of the overall situation. 
Story is slow-moving, rather hard to follow, 
well performed, with some elements of sus- 
pense, little violence. M,Y 


The Barkleys of Broadway (MGM) 
Fred Astair, Ginger Rogers. Comedy, with 
’ music and dancing. Musical comedy dancing 
team breaks up when the girl seeks to ful- 
fill dramatic ambitions, is reunited after she 
discovers that his tutelage is necessary after 
all and that her proper metier is song and 
dance. . . . Story has been done time and 
time again—but that doesn’t matter. The 
gay, imaginative dances and the spontaneous 
performances of all concerned harks back to 
the enjoyable, light hearted films in which 
the two stars appeared a decade ago. 


° 


{The City Across the River (Univ.) 
Jeff Corey, Peter Fernandez, Stephen Mc- 
Nally, Thelma Ritter, Luis Van Rooten. Melo- 
drama. How a fundamentally decent boy 
in effort to escape monotony of his slum 
home seeks refuge with teen-age gang whose 
minor infractions of the law eventually lead 
to serious trouble, and the boy is involved 
in murder. . . . A disheartening picture of 
youthful waywardness, done with honesty 
of purpose and commendable absence of 
sensationalism. Reality and conviction are 
enhanced by actual Brooklyn slum setting 
and unglamorized performances. Chief draw- 
back is that, as in other recent films on 
delinquency, stress is so heavily on society’s 
fault that audience absolves boy from ee: 

J 


*A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court (Par.) William Bendix, Bing 
Crosby, Rhonda Fleming, Cedric Hardwicke. 
Comedy, with music.. A new version of the 
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Mark Twain classic about the blacksmith 
who suffers a blow on his head, dreams 
himself back in the days of the Round Table, 
with his modern-day speech and knowledge 
creating comic havoc among the populace. 
. . . Tunes less distinctive than those in 
stage musical comedy version, but the Crosby 
casualness makes them and the proceedings 
a delight, while the anachronisms, the ironic 
situations, are as funny as ever. M,Y,C 


El Paso (Par.) Sterling Hayden, Henry 
Hull, Gail Russell, John Wayne. Melodrama. 
Young southern lawyer visits west Texas 
town, decides to stay on to help former 


Confederate comrades in legal fight against - 


corrupt law enforcement officers in league 
with land grabbers. When they get no- 
where, he leads them in bloody vigilante 
action, gains clean-up by force. . . . Goes 
overboard for seizing of rights by victims 
of injustice, glorifying them in their action 
while feebly pretending to show their mis- 
take. Much of film gives impression of featur- 
ing violence for violence’s sake. Photographed 
in sickly “cinecolor,” tough, stilted, regret- 
table in emphasis on vigilanteism’s virtue. 


M 


The Fan (Fox) Madeleine Carroll, Jeanne 
Crain, Richard Greene, Martita Hunt, George 
Sanders. Comedy. Wilde’s “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” told in flashbacks as two of the 
principals recall events from modern vantage 
point. . . . Comment on London society’s 
manners and morals in late 19th century is 
deftly set forth, although improvised frame- 
work somewhat confuses. M,Y 


Flamingo Road (War.) David Brian, 
Joan Crawford, Sydney Greenstreet, Zachary 
Scott. Melodrama. Political corruption on 
local and state level as portrayed in scram- 
bling of crooked bosses for upper hand, with 
a carnival dancer (whose heart, of course, 
is pure gold), marrying one of the top men 
to get revenge on local boss who persecuted 
her for falling in love with his protégé. 
... An ugly, exaggerated story dealing with 
sordid motives and sordid people. If U. S. 
politics are this bad, we’d better give up. 


Impact (UA) Brian Donlevy, Charles Co- 
Burn, Ella Raines, Helen Walker. Melo- 
drama. Husband miraculously escapes mur- 
der plot hatched up by gold-digging wife 
and her lover. Letting the lover’s charred 
body be taken for his after auto- wreck, he 
starts life anew in small town, but can’t 


forego revenge and when he reports to po-- 


lice is himself booked for murder. Last- 
minute evidence saves him for the small- 
town widow who aided him. ... As phony 
and sordid as it sounds. M 


*Louisiana Story (Lopert Films) Joseph 
Boudreaux, Lionel Le Blanc, Frank Hardy. 
Documentary produced and directed by 
Robert Flaherty, master of the type. Con- 
cerned with the day-to-day life of a poor 
“Cajun” boy in the bayou region of Louis- 
jana, his adventures with his animal friends 
and enemies, his experiences aboard an 
anchored barge on which oil drilling opera- 
tions are in progress. . . . Beautifully photo- 
graphed to convey “feel” of a way of life 
and of nature, suspenseful, leisurely, with a 
minimum of dialog and comment. Effective 
music score by Virgil Thomson, played by 
Philadelphia orchestra, adds appreciably to 
effect. M.Y,C 


*Mr. Belvedere Goes to College (Fox) 
Tom Drake, Shirley Temple, Clifton Webb. 
Comedy. Middle aged, elegant, self-labeled 
“genius” of last year’s “Sitting Pretty” en- 
rolls in small college to fulfill prize novel 
tules, undergoes hazing, other vicissitudes 
with accustomed aplomb. . . . Except that 
contrived incidental youthful romance slows 
things up a bit, so long as Mr. Belvedere is 
around things preceed hilariously, with wit 
and spontaneity. M,Y 


+Mr. Perrin and Mr. Trail (British 
film, distributed by Eagle Lion) David 
Farrar, Marcus Goring, Greta Gynt. Drama. 
Sadistic headmaster who has reduced _ his 
staff to quarreling incompetents is revealed 
as source of evil in hidebound English boys’ 
school when new master realizes what is 
behind the treatment the others accord him 
in their fear and insecurity. . . . An 
interesting study in personality as affected 
by atmosphere of bickering and intrigue. 
Caricature in a way, but significant. 


M.Y 


Night Unto Night (War.) Broderick 
Crawford, Viveca Lindfors, Ronald Reagan. 
Drama. Problem, “Is life worth living?” as 
faced by young man newly afflicted with 
epilepsy and war widow unable to cast off 
depression left by husband’s death. Set in 
old Florida beach town, with hurricane ac- 
companying the climax. . . . The problem 
seems considerably overdrawn, the ramifica- 
tions of plot obscure. An earnest but pedes- 
trian effort to offer argument for persistence 
of life after death. M,Y 


tPortrait of Jenny (Selznick) Ethel 
Barrymore, Joseph Cotten, Jennifer Jones. 
Drama based on Robert Nathan novel about 
aspiring artist who is visited by ghost of 
girl long dead, paints ‘her portrait as she 
appears again and again, each time older 
than before, falls in love with her, tries but 
fails to save her when she disappears for- 
ever in hurricane like the one in which she 
actually died years before. . . . Carefully and 
tastefully made, but heavy-footed for fantasy, 
burdened by addition of noisy and spectacu- 
lar storm scenes. Imaginative, poetic. M,Y 


fQuartet (British film, dist. by Eagle 
Lion) Hermione Baddeley, George Cole, Mer- 
vyn Johns, Basil Radford, Francoise Rosay, 
Cecil Parker, Mai Zetterling. Drama. Four 
separate episodes, each with separate actors 
and director, portraying facets of life as re- 
vealed in four Somerset Maugham short sto- 
ries. Each reveals subtly the virtues or the 
faults of individuals; each is given a sophis- 
ticated, ironic twist; each is superbly per- 
formed. The last two particularly have in- 
cisive and significant things to say about 
family living, and they say it memorably. 
Pertinent comment made dramatically and 
with insight. Considerable use of liquor. 


M.Y 


Report on the Atom (The March of 
Time) Documentary showing something of 
the extent of present atomic research in the 
U. S., with quick look at laboratory sites and 
interviews on probable future course. .. . Not 
too revealing, of course, but useful in suggest- 
ing what is being done. M,Y 


*The Wizard of Oz (MGM) Ray Bol- 
ger, Judy Garland, Jack Haley, Bert Lahr, 
Frank Morgan. Musical, with dancing, a re- 
issue of the film made 10 years ago. The 
adventures of the little girl from Kansas in 
the magic land of Oz, where the fanciful 
characters are played by actors in disguise. 
... As fresh, tuneful and eye-filling as ever, 
done with light and spontaneous touch. Ex- 
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cept for such sensitive children who might 
be frightened by the witch, film throughout 
is delightful family fare. M,Y,C 


The Window (RKO) Bobby Driscoll, 
Barbara Hale, Arthur Kennedy. Melodrama. 
Small boy, driven by heat to seek sleep on 
tenement fire escape, happens to witness a 
murder. The next day he tries to report it, 
but because he has a long history of fanciful 
storytelling his family and the police simply 
laugh at him, even punish him. But the 
guilty couple hears of his story, and there 
ensues one of the most horror-filled stalkings 
ever filmed. .. . Improbable events are made 
so entirely believable, with realistic settings, 


unglamorized, real life characterizations, that 
the horror and pity generated are almost 
more than one can bear to watch. Taut, en- 
grossing, fear-inspiring. 


The Younger Brothers (War.) Bruce 
Bennett, Alan Hale, Wayne Morris, Janis 
Paige. Melodrama. Real life family of out- 
laws in Middle West in days of Jesse James 
is shown as really wanting to be law abiding, 
but handicapped by renegade detective bent 
on trapping them into crime so he can turn 
them in and reclaim his job. . . . Good cast 
wasted on routine effort which unforgivably 
distorts historical fact in its tenderness for 
outlaw group. M 


Films about displaced persons 


Selected by Donald R. Lantz* 


Tue rims LIsTED BELOW are designed to 
promote interest in European displaced per- 
sons and their needs. Each film should be 
used to provoke constructive discussion and 
to promote some specific project of aid ac- 
cording to local abilities. (See the editorial, 
page 40.) 

These films are recommended primarily for 
adult audiences because of some objection- 
able scenes for children which appear in 
each of the films with the exception of 
Answer for Anne. 


Suffer Little Children 


16mm, sound, black and white, 20 min. Pro- 
duced and distributed by National Film 
Board of Canada, 1945. Severe and tragic 
“hunger among the children of bombed Eu- 
ropean cities is graphically shown. Although 
activities of the now extinct UNRRA are 
suggested, the film still presents a challenge 
to help relieve the continued suffering of 
children in their need of both food and cloth- 
ing. 


Passport to Nowhere 


16mm, sound, black and white, 18 min. Pro- 
duced by RKO Pathe, 1947. Distributed by 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. Write for informa- 
tion on availability and rental in your area. 
The story of the homeless wanderers of Eu- 
rope who escaped the Nazi’s slavery and 
found some form of repatriation with the 
victorious Allies. The encamped professionals, 
skilled craftsmen, the cheerless and _ the 
orphaned children are shown. The film pro- 
vides good background material for under- 
standing why the people were in displaced 
persons camps and their problems while there. 


The Time Is Now 


16mm, sound, black and white, 10 min. 
Produced and distributed by the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 
36th Street, New York, New York. (1948) 
The film is a brief appeal for action depict- 
ing the plight of displaced persons, their 
unwillingness to return to eastern Europe, 
and what we can do about their liberation. 
The problems of admitting displaced persons 
to this country are not fully covered although 
the film urges action on the congressional 


*Assistant Director, 
and Radio Education, 
gious Education. 
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Department of Audio-Visual 
International Council of Reli- 


bill to allow their entrance to the United 
States. 


Friends in Need 


16mm, sound, black and white, 8 min. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada 
(1945) and distributed by the International 
Film Bureau, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. Rental, $1.50. A documentary on 
the fact that cold, hunger, and nakedness 
amongst the people of Europe must be 
remedied before real reconstruction can take 
place. A clothing collection in a Canadian 
city is shown, suggesting that this is the 
first step we can take to finish the peace in 
Europe. 


Seeds of Destiny 


l6mm, sound, black and white, 18 min. 
Produced by the U. S. ‘War Department 
(1946) and distributed by Films of the Na- 
tions, 18 West 55th Street, New York 19, 
New York. Rental, $3.00. A grim picture of 
the intense distress of the stricken people of 
Europe, especially the children. Work of the 
now extinct UNRRA is shown, but the film 


New duo-threadin . fast “push-in style” 
or conventional—this is but one of the many 
features of the versatile new S.V.E. “In- 
structor’’ 300 projector taking 2” x 2” slides, 
single and double-frame filmstrips. Head 
when swiveled i is locked in position. 

The “Instructor’’ 300 is a masterpiece of 
precision in still projection equipment. Film 
advances smoothly ... forward or backward 

. with absolutely no danger of tearing or 
scratching film... nor can film buckle and 


is an outstanding documentary that urges 
action. 


Freedom and Famine 


16mm, sound, black and white, 10 min. 
Produced by RKO Pathe for U. S. Govern- 
ment (1946). Distributed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
The great difficulties faced in securing food 
in France are documented as the families 
and children are shown wearily marketing, 
foraging, and scavenging for food. The film 
attempts to define the moral obligations of 
the United States to assist the countries of 
western Europe. 


Daybreak 


l6mm, sound, black and white, 20 min. 
Produced by International Film Foundation 
for Church World Service (1949). Available 
from Church World Service, 214 East 21st 
Street, New York, New York or other centers, 
some councils of churches and denomination- 
_al publishing houses. Rental free. The story 
of a young refugee who escapes to Austria 
after being released from a prisoner of war 
camp. His problems and the help he receives 
from Church World Service relief channels 
are shown. 


Answer for Anne 


16mm, sound, black and white, running 
time 40 minutes. Produced for National 
Lutheran Council (1949). Available from 
Religious Film Association, New York 19, 
New York. Rental, $10.00. Anne, a high 
school girl, seeks information from her 
townspeople about their attitudes toward 
bringing displaced persons to this country. 
After disappointment in the selfishness of 
people, she asks her pastor for advice. He 
shows her a documentary film on a displaced 
persons’ camp in Europe and the desires of 
the people to come to America. The help 
churches are offering is Shown, and an ap- 
peal is made to apply the basic concepts of 
Christian love toward displaced persons, An 
inspirational film of unusually high quality. 


FOR FINER VISUAL PROGRAMS 


New S.V.E. ” Justracter” 300 
TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


For 2”x 2” Slides, Single 
and Double-frame Filmstrips 
Quick, 
“Push-in Style” 
Threading 


result in out of focus ae: on the screen. 


New aperture assembly permits rea w Bicone 
justment for single-frame, double- 
and 1” x 1” positions. 

Changeover to slides is quick and easy. 
New design optical system .. . all elements 
coated, Attractively finished ‘in Morocco 
Bronze with satin chrome trim, the “In- 
structor” 300 complete with an S.V.E. Wo- 
coted 5” anastigmat lens and lift-off carrying 
case is being introduced at $90. 


(Write for Catalog of Religious Slides and Filmstrips) 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Editorials 


Dean Weigle’s 
Retirement 


Dian vurwer 4. weICLE has retired 
as head of the Yale University Divinity 
School. No word has reached us of the 
crumbling of the graceful Georgian 
quadrangle which houses the School. 
Dean Weigle supervised its building, 
so that doubtless it can stand even such 
a shock. At the annual Convocation 
held the last part of April, several 
hundred alumni gathered to do him 
homage. They looked at one another 
with common incredulity. Surely it 
was not time for Dean Weigle to retire? 
Had it really been twenty-one years 
since he became Dean? 

Fortunately, however, the Yale rule 
for retirement brings it at an early 
enough age so that its famous scholars 
may continue to give service in fields 
of their own choice. And fortunately 
for the English-speaking world, Dr. 
Weigle’s unimpaired energy and vigor 
are to be turned to the completion of 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. He has been chairman of the 
Bible Committee since it was organized. 
He will now give full time to carrying 
through the immense load of detail 
which the translation involves, and 
looks forward to the publication of the 
complete Bible in 1952. 

On the evening of April 27, in the 
Common Room at the Divinity School, 
six people tried to compass his amaz- 
ingly diverse contributions to the 
church life of the world. These areas 
included theological education, the 
local church ministry, the ecumenical 
Church, the Bible translation, the ad- 
ministration of the Divinity School, 
and religious education. Dr. Mary 
Alice Jones spoke of the Dean’s out- 
standing contribution to the develop- 
ment of religious education during the 
present century. 

His work in religious education has 
been tied closely to the history of the 
International Council of Religious 
Education. He was one of the guiding 
spirits in the formation of the Council 
as a merger of the International Sun- 
day School Association—representing 
the lay forces in religious education; 
the Sunday School Council of Evangeli- 
cal Denominations—representing the 
professional forces within the denomi- 
nations; and the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee. He was 
chairman of the Educational Commis- 
sion and held this position through the 
difficult first decade of the Council’s 
history. He was then chairman of the 
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committee which drafted the basic 
statement of educational philosophy 
and theology for the Council, preserved 
in the document, Christian Education 
Today. Still later he worked with the 
Committee on the Study of Christian 
Education. His administrative gifts 
were also used in the initial negotia- 
tions leading to the proposed National 
Council of Churches and he serves 
today as Chairman of its Planning 
Committee. 

Dean Weigle has also strengthened 
the work of Christian education 
throughout the world, beginning with 
the historic meeting of the Internation- 
al Missionary Council in Jerusalem, 
continuing with a year’s study of theo- 
logical education in China, and includ- 
ing through the years major service on 
the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, now the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education. 

As a teacher and writer in the field 
of religious education Dean Weigle 
has also been of tremendous influence 
throughout the years. He was one of 
the pioneer teachers of religious educa- 
tion in a graduate seminary. For many 
years he held the chair of Horace 
Bushnell Professor of Christian Nur- 
ture, and interpreted Bushnell’s teach- 
ings to his own generation. Hundreds 
of people have gone into professional 
work in religious education because of 
his influence, and the staffs of the de- 
nominations and interdenominational 
organizations throughout the country 
include many who studied with him. 

As Dr. Jones said in her speech: “Be- 
cause of his own thorough education, 
the integrity of his own scholarship in 
the field, his administrative ability, his 
unflagging energy, and his willingness 
to give generously of his time and 
ability, Dr. Weigle, to a larger degree, 
I am sure, than any other one person 
in the entire field of Christian educa- 
tion, has been depended upon for 
leadership.” 

Dr. Weigle has not retired from the 
International Council of Religious 
Education. We expect to depend upon 
his leadership for many years to come. 

: Te We 


D P Action 


June was “D P Action Month.” June 
is past but action is still needed. Let 
us get busy and do something about 
finding places for Displaced Persons 
of Europe who would come to America 
if we did get busy. Especially we Prot- 
estants. 


The Government has set up the “red 
tape,” the good kind of tape in this 
case. The machinery over there is 
ready to move every time we act over 
here. And the D P’s, those in situations 
that break your heart when you know 
the facts, are watching the mails or 
waiting in the office, for word that their 
time of liberation and opportunity has 
come. 

But that word doesn’t come—at 
least it doesn’t come fast. In fact, if 
you are a Protestant you have only a 
third as good a chance that it will come 
for you as if you were a Catholic and 
less than a third as if you were a Jew. 
Why? Because Church World Service, 
which handles this type of relief for 
us Protestants, except the Lutherans, 
doesn’t have enough money or enough 
sponsors. These leaders hope to take 
care of 20,000 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox D P’s. To do this they need to 
receive one hundred assurances a day 
from April to the end of December. 
At the time of the April report only 
half that many were coming in. 

The goal of the present intensive 
effort by Church World Service, Inc., is 
to get every, Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox Church to give an assurance 
of sponsorship for either a D P family 
or an individual D P. The slogan is, 
“Act Now!—Save D P’s!” An “as- 
surance’ covers housing, a job, inland 
transportation, and a, guarantee that 
the D P will not become a public 
charge. 

If the reader is indifferent to this 
appeal let him listen to the story told 
in our living room of a Kansas farmer 
and his wife. They now rejoice in a 
worthy displaced Polish farmer and 
his wife who occupy the house and till 
the fields they had long reserved for 
their own farmer son, a son who tilled 
other fields on Okinawa. 

Or let him read the story of a dozen 
young women from Europe now serv- 
ing as domestics in a Canadian city, 
sensing as he reads their background 
of culture, their humour, their joy, 
and the wisdom of the women for 
whom they work. 

Then let him get busy to work up 
that thing of magic, an “assurance,” 
from his church. 


Anniversary Number 
Coming 


The September Journal is to be the 
special 25th Anniversary number, 
marking the completion of twenty-five 
years of continuous publication. It will 
contain important articles on the de- 
velopments during this period, in addi- 
tion to many practical helps for the 
new church year. Order extra copies of 
this historic issue now. 
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IRSASSAS 2 concrete Mistsatecsudavalcbete aiceenmbl 0) aca 9) 5)S02, an. 12 
Fellowship Evangelism in our Church 

HOMER PEO WATKINS 3.070 etaccyedeleaxelee = June 7 
Your Evangelistic Potential, Harry H. 

One CPA Sada 4 Nona Gna Go Sie wees Oct. 10 

“Every Teacher an Evangelist,” H. H. 
ROATAG He Neer rasa, Manta eee Sos a or Jan. 12 
F 
Facts About the Consumption and Cost of 

Beverage: vAlcohol &.ni ies Sts ee ee ov. 3 
Family (See Home and Family Education) 

Family Camp, Oscar J. RUMPF........... May 5 
Family Week Calendar...............++- Mar. 11 
Faust, J. Paut and Soviirr, KENNETH J.: 

Luéius and the Child of Bethlehem. . “Sept. 15 
Fellowship Evangelism in our Church, 

RIOMERLE. ) WATKINS § -ys50 -) eo sta sinle ts iateiera une 7 
Finck, THEODORE K.: The Christian Growth 

SOTIOS $s -98 Ur SOI cielo ew abvetoraia wate tomtarte Feb. 8 
First Time He Went to Church, Mae- 

ANNA CHESTERTON-MANGLE..........+- Feb. 12 
Fisher, W. Greer, Joins UCYM Staff...... Dec. 6 
FLYNT, FAYE DeBeck: Junior Highs in Va- 4 

CALTON HSCHOOIS nots sis ante prelee tare olala oP sie ar. 16 
Four Popular Types of Conferences, ROBERT 

ST GER NERMONS wre terete io vtel vc) fe famicatesos isl Watts ay 4 
FRIEDRICH, GERHARD: 

G@hristuofithe. Andésrs oi.cce-teis lyse Oct. 2 

Ghrist of Rio de Janeiro)... wes July 2 

G 
GEBHARD, ANNA Laura: “Give Us Trained 

MCACHETS yoo) stole san clo Nd ote ee Jan. 16 
GEBHARD, Epwarp W.: The Rural Church— 

a Fellowship of Families.............. May 14 
“Give Us Trained Teachers!’? ANNA LAURA 

GEBRARDUN Ee eis ie sel alate creed cone ate oe Jan. 16 
God and Partiality, J. CarTeR Swaim....July 3 
GoppARD, ALICE L., Joins Council Staff...Sept. 13 

Good Will Is Our "Business, L. K. Bisnopr. Jan. 14 
Gospel Folly, J. CARTER SWAIM..........- Mar. 3 
Grade Six Goes Creative, RuTH LEADBEATER- 

PROG erie cis) Sea esrechors pte ER re te pee Feb. 15 
Graded Curriculum and General Program 

Materials. ..Sept. 28, Dec. 32, Mar. 32, June 31 
Grading in the Church School, FRANK E 

FOUIATON Wand. cea Sie Ped ied «sh ates pr. 17 
Growth in S. §S. Enrollment Reported, 

HELEN ‘SPAULDING! fs. fnSeieets stile sewers une 36 

H 
HAMILTON, SAMUEL L.: Intensive Leader- 

ship we ducationy ci eaen teenie isee fay 17 
Harris, EvizaABETH: The Cross Was His 

Own ar. 20 
HAYNES, MARJorIE: Thoughts on Children’s 

WOtshide cs otis oltre hacia ee une 13 
Heart Experiences God, THomas S. KepLer Oct. 3 
HEATON, GrEorGE D.: When Young Esopls 

Join the Ohiarch ee Mc Re eee .Feb. 4 
Helps for Holy Week, J. CARTER SwaIM. SADE.» 3 
Hello! I’m Johnny’s Teacher, A. MyFANWY 

ROBERTS Pion ce + x sivnace seaeia = rh usielle, hah 10 
HENDERLITE, RACHEL: You Can Still Read 

TIOLAGE e BURDEN Og sen eects cake ae> Oct. 6 
Hiccins, ANNE Hay: Ten Rural Churches 

Work: “LOPCIHEE td ohog hati cae suet ce Jan; 7% 
HILTNER, SEWARD: The Approach to Alcohol 

BGUCALON? "Sl tece Sees fee i cones Noy. 6 
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HorrMan, MARGARET Jones: Let’s Go with 


Home and Parent Education 


Family Camp, The, Oscar J. Rumpr...May 
Ramily. Week Calendars.» antarctic Mar. 
In the Home, (Temperance Education) 
HERMAN WALTER KAEBNICK.......... Nov. 
Parents Are Insterested, Iris B. CuLty.. Jan. 
Reaching Parents by Radio, ALICE Sowers Apr. 
Rural Church—a Fellowship of Families, 
EpWARp’ W.. GEBHARD. (oc. osc ck ene May 
Score-Sheet for Family Fellowship...... Feb. 
When a Good Home Is a Christian Home, 
Rospert T. BECK 
Sores NADINE: Weekday Classes in a City 
us 
House or Home? J. Carrer SWAIM........ May 
How to Find Teachers and Leaders, PAUL 
EX. RING te est rae ete ies ves eaten July 
How to Use This Issue of the Interna- 
tional Journal 
Feb. 11, Mar. 5, 


Apr. 


Page 


5 
11 
15 
18 
10 


17 
9 


9, May 7, fase Ny, 


RCS PNT TROT ro DDG OUATOUHO SO RAO HOI July 10 
HuBBARD, IDA BinGER: The Christian Edu- 
cation Approach With Children...... Nov. ,9 
HUMMEL, Marcaret G.: Let God Speak. ..Dec. 16 
I 
“T Still Learn,”” ANNIE Tait JENKINS...... July 9 
In the Home, (Temperance Sioa 
HERMAN WALTER KAEBNICK ......... Nov. 15 
Intensive Leadership Education, SAMUEL 
Lp HIAMILTON 9 fotos fititee le ene che leeit May 17 
Intermediate (Junior High) Worship Pro- 
SLAMS AKC See Ae cerdge aw oh ee aos toes Each Issue 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion Annual Meeting........ Dec. 34, Apr. 33 
It Is Just Beginning, MARGARET NEvRAU- 
MONT crntrcate ns tele tay oy usta tacnet crete te Jan. 20 
J 
JENKINS, ANNIE Tair: “I Still Learn”..... 9 
JOHNSTON, FRANK E.: Grading in the Church 
Schoollsccaere (Ri ee ee re, eds Apr. 17 
Joining the Church Universal, Paut G. 
NAGY INTE re pe eciee © core Sennen pak aed Apr. 19 
Jones, Wyatr: The Christian Education 
Approach Through the “Youth Cur- 
PICU LORS ON hee ee eer) ee Nov. 12 
Junior High (Intermediate), Worship Pro- 
ST AMIS Se kes Seer eee nys adam Each Issue 
Junior Highs in Vacation Schools, Faye 
DEBECK VEEVNGE) feticirict: ects oneisin stan nh Mar. 16 
Junior Worship Programs............. Each Issue 
K 
KAEBNICK, HERMAN WALTER: The Christian 
Education Approach in the Home....Nov. 15 
Kaas, H. H. 
“Every Teacher an Evangelist’”’ 12 
Your Evangelistic Potential............. 10 
KepvLer, THOMAS S., Selections by, 
Heart. “Experiences (Gods. 2.) new ees Ocha ss 
Lustre, of ithe Present ‘Hour. «35. ..).-- Sept. 3 
Sanctuary of Divine Meditation........ Nov. 2 
To Know God and to Live Are One....Dec. 3 
Kinc, Paut H.: How to Find Teachers and 
Leaderst= 3. Siete eas reac ee uly 17 
KirKBy, KEARNEY: Vacation Schools Begin 
INowilh Jnctcsc eee aceite ee Dec. 
Knorr, GERALD E.: 
“Now, Are There Any Questions?’’...... Apr. 15 
(hreasuressNew-andi@ldia eno nicie nic os Dec. 17 
Where Your Lessons Come From....... Oct. 14 
Know How, VERNON MCMaAsTER.......... July 18 
L 
LANDERS, ETHNA JONES: Let Couples Work 
STO GENER Omi Tee ieee hoes ees 4 
LANTZ, DONALD R.: Film Reviews 
(See Audio-Visual Education) 
Last Week of September, 
EEEMUEL ‘PETERSEN 5 ).).25-)2 2 esesuss'g ss siaye nas June 12 
Lay Worker Wins Honors, 
ER MUEL PPPETERSEN I cee coo arg lorena in ces are Feb. 13 
Leadership Education (See also 
Administration) 
Conference with Teachers, PHyYLiis A. 
MARAMARCOO tititikcresih «tu iare een se 18 
Filmstrips for Training Church School 
Weachers shee eee fy 2 SANA eons a ar. 39 
“Give Us Trained Teachers!’ ANNA 
LAURA! GEBHARD i): > 284) .diae fetes oo Jan. 16 
Intensive Leadership Education, SAMUEL 
WESIHAMIETON(, yor tS tein cic sae ee dle 2 May 17 
Training as Requested, THomas M 
STREN MR sette onc ts ata sree s Riot pee ete ept. 14 
Lee, FLORENCE B.: Pictures Speak to Chil- 
Ase gin, Foe et thd as ACER! Aches fay 8 
LENTz, RICHARD E.: 
Joins: Council *Stafiey ae ee eek ee ept. 13 
Wake up Your Adult Bible Class!...... Mar. 8 
Let Couples Work Together, ErHNA JONES 
ALGANDERS:, omental iy pot abe ois rsae ys Dietem s Dec. 4 
Let God Speak, Marcaret G. HUMMEL....Dec. 16 
Let’s Act It Out! DENNIS SAVAGE......... July 15 
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Let’s Go with the Crowd! MARGARET JONES 
RZOFEMAN) occu tosses eee eno eb, 17 
Let Us Help You, THEopore A. RatH....Mar. 9 
LippLe, FRANK M.,: Christian Vocation....Mar. 14 
Limpert, PAut M.: Making the Most of 
GroupaExperience’ <5 yc. dae sae oe June 4 
Listening in on a Meeting, FRANK M. 
MGKIBBEN) (2/20 toate ace cia enn: Oct y/ 
Litrte, Greorce A.: The Christian Educa- 
tion Approach to the Adult Class....Nov. 13 
Living with the Bible in Palestine, Joun Cc. 
TT REVERS ostinato cnet ee ae (te 
Loss, Marcaret: A Council Plan for Home 
Bound ®y Childven®. eee eee eee July 5 


Local Church Program, Myron C. Cote..Nov. 7 

Looking Forward, VERNON McMaster....Mar. 4 

Loomis, AMy GoopHUE: Religious Drama 
Workship to Be Held at Green Lake, 


Wisconsin® are3a... ML Weds * Apr. 34 
Lost! A Boy!! Watter DupLey CAvertT..Sept. 2 
Loving the Problem Child, Gypa G. 

PORTER 06 6 isi.4:5 duels ERROR OT Lalo Mar. 6 


Lucius and the Child-of Bethlehem, KEN- 
NETH W. Sou.itr and J. Paut Faust. .Sept. 15 
Lustre of the Present Hour, THomas s. 


KEPLER w Uiia cite cies Gao eke ept. 3 
M 
McCatuiz, JAMES Park, Receives Colgate 

Citations lire’ wranktecat atte v7 aeaRWNe Mar. 2 
McCvuvre, Lois V.: 

RoofsOver Our. Headseen it eeeteeaaety. July 11 
They Want Weekday Religious Educa- 

LON. Meth eee ees ee ees sept, 7 
McEACHERN,. Mrs.. J. N., dies... 003. .2%0.- June 6 
McKIsBEN, FRANK M.: Listening in on a 

WECCUNG | Frees So cise ssnenle nae Oct. 7 
McMasrer, VERNON: 

Commissioned to Serve, III............ May 18 
CROWD ERG Wid Wo sisses. \oratngte de eau eer tenieady July 18 
ooking: Forward, Vo cnjasjectia sale oe cones Mar. 4 
Red etter: Days, 1 sve poche eects Apr. 14 
Visiting Day, Ved aieccste ck cosine ee cs June 15 
McQuEEN, Fred E.: Denominations Do 
Worl sTogether shia 9 octie- sss Hoots reals lees a2 


Macy, Paut G.: 
Joining the Church Universal 
Resigns from) Council Staff.) ......05... pr. 7 
MaAGNuson, MitprepD A., Joins Council 
Sta fiir ep carmen ceca a ibaa ates Sept. 13 
Making the Most of Group Experience, 
RAUED Ma LIMBERT 7900, ees ah ae an june 4 
MARAMARCO, PHyYLiis A.: A Conference with 


Teachers Bo Eis Hels SE piece LANE Bena )- 
Materials for ‘Very Small Schools, C. A. 

IROWEN) Sir ne so cls cee eee, s hoaied Apr. 13 
Mobilize Community Leaders, LEmMUEL 

PEDERSEN! Toircrcacsn cn Pee aa eians sei July 
Moon. ALLEEN: Resources for Teaching the 

Hacts-about /Alcoliolls. = eon sa. Nov. 18 


MorsE, KENNETH I.; Senior and Young Peo- 


ple’s Worship ‘Programs SRS 2 Each Issue 
Music with Primary Children, MELBA 
RUONT Za PETERSEN et sien sien ea ae Apr. 6 


N 


National Conference, CAMERON D. DEANS..May 6 
NEVRAUMONT, MARGARET: It Is Just Begin- 


PVE) yd arin clean: EOE AISI ErS ost ces acne an. 20 
New Policies for Old Purposes, Erwin L. 
SHAVERS sihenjoste se Og 6 ncse ree ee he May 10 
New Ventures in Lesson Production...... Feb. 8-10 
“Now, Are There Any Questions?’’ GERALD 
IB POREN ORE fir. eccnts sean ciniete yd Sey ai Raed Apr. 15 
P 
Parents Are Interested, Iris B. CuLty..... Jan. 18 
Pastor (See Administration) 
Pattern, Mary D. BANGHAM.............- Jan. 15 
PayYLerR, EsTHER MILLER: Do You Use a 
Blackboatd?ew. tat yeas trcatn cero an. 19 


PETERSEN, LEMUEL: 
Citizen and Churchman................ 
ast eekVo£ September a. ..2. «nett 
Lay Worker Wins Honors.............. 
Mobilize Community Leaders. . ; 
What the Churches Are Saying 
PETERSON, MELBA RUNTZ: 
Music with Primary Children 
Slides, Filmstrips, Records— 
for Religious Education Week, 1948...Sept. 39 
Pictures Speak to Children, FLORENCE B. 
SEE, eee Bere a EOE onthe. May 8 
Picture-story Teaching, Don A. Bunpy..... Oct. 16 
Pictures of Council headquarters, Symbols 


Of) Common pFaith io. . resin ae uly 7 
PieratT, CHARLES E.: Youth Week in a 
Whole: Community. 2s S20 usted... an. 6 
Pilgrim Series. Harry T. Srock .......... Feb. 9 
Pictures for Children Everywhere, Ericu 
ReAVOEGRINGER EL 221, 2407.0 pales See Set, Feb. 16 
Poems, Meditations, etc. 
Christ of Rio de Janeiro, GERHARD FRIED- 

RIGHT ge Rs coe 9 1G, oss casi nibiaty acai saplencaecate July 2 
Christ of the Andes, GERHARD FRIEDRICH Oct. 2 
God's Signpost, CLEMENT E. SUEMPER...June 2 
Heart Experiences God, THomas S. KEp- 

TOR ay i, eae ea eee ones Oct. 8 
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Lustre of the Present Hour, Tuomas S. 


KRPEER cf2 feo cece oss pep een ees Meee pt. 3 
Make This a Real New Year, P. R. 

PIA WARD! dora fy expen ~ise ean Jan. 40 
Sanctuary of Divine Meditation, THOMAS 

S. SR ERESER (05.2 <.sfa 5,2 2desy aamigualo cee Nov. 2 
To Know God and to Live Are One, 

Weomas S. KErimts.... <onasee ose tS 
ays Gypa G.: Loving the Problem 

5; Atanas ie SeeecOR ee dat ele Pe Mar. 6 
Primary Worship Programs............ Each Issue 
R 
Race Relations (See Brotherhood) 
Radio 
Radio Citation for National Family » 

Week winiga ti. incaesd. teeeiieeie eee Fe 36 
Radio in a Youth Fellowship, Epwin. W. 

ALEXANDER <cntccts» canaeipa panne sere ar. 17 
Reaching Parents by Radio, ALICE 

SOWERS 32905. SSice seo SRE eee pr. 10 
Radio in a Youth Fellowship, Epwin W. 

AMEX ANDER <J2) yc fe aoe sae eee Mar. 17 
RATH, THEODORE A.: Let Us Help You....Mar. 9 
Reaching Parents by Radio, ALICE SoWERS. .Apr. 10 
Reading for Democracy .........-++++++++ Jan. 37 
Red Letter Days, VERNON MCMASTER...... Apr. 14 
Reep, Ronatp R.: Intermediate Worship 

PLO PLANS Wo heck ea Each Issue 
REEVES, FLORENCE TURVEREY, 

Interpretations: 

Departure of the Prodigal Son (?), by 

BAZzZaN) 65 injec ee side ae eate ain May 2 
Flight into Egypt, by Lu Hung Nien....Dec. 2 
Jesus and the Woman of Samaria, ‘by 

Garracciolo yin 525 sek ee em aes an. 
Religious Drama Workshop to Be Held at 

Green Lake, Wisconsin, AMy GOODHUE 

LOOMIS © 4a scudcceanw eure eet Sept. 34 
Religious Education Week 

Appreciation and the Forward Look... .Sept. I1 
Commisgoned to Serve, VERNON -MeMas- 

cree SCRE eo coy Poti May 18 
Pant: Week of September, LEMUEL PETER- 

SEN (y, chstns si eyeaae ieee rete eerie eats ena June 12 
Mobilize Community Leaders.......... uly 6 
Slides, Filmstrips, Records—for Religious 

Education Week, 1948, MELBA PETER- 

SEN)» Notice cnc ons vai pemtetere a ete ome eeerorea Sept. 39 
We Must Claim Tomorrow, Epwin T. 

DAREBERG So feos oe eee May 12 


Resources for Teaching the Facts about 
Alcohol, ALLEEN Moon 
Roserts, A. Myranwy: Hello! I’m Johnny’s 


Treachéni gence tee ev eee ee eit 10 
Roof Over Our Heads, Lois McCuure.. sya ll 
Ross, R. G 

Announcements of Staff Changes and Ap- 

pointments Sept. 12, Oct. 12, Dec. 9, May 16 

Mrs. J. N. McEachern, Vice-President, 

DCS, Malet racecars atta ene oe «June 6 

Row, W. Haroip with TEspELL, ROBERT: 

Youth’s Alternative to Futility.......... Jan. 4 
Rumpr, Oscar J.: The Family Camp ...... May 5 
Rural Church—A Fellowship of Families, 

Epwarp W. GEBHARD.............--- May 14 

Rural Work 
“Give Us Trained Teachers,’” ANNA LAu- 
RA) “GEBRARD OC. 2 dae eee eee Jan. 16 
Materials for Very Small Schools, C. A. 
BOWEN) 2055 5:f a0 5 i eee seate eee r. LS 
Rural Church—A Fellowship of Families, 
‘A., Epwarp W. GEBHARD............ May 14 


They Needed More Space, O. V. Caupitt Oct. 4 
Ten Rural Churches Work Together, 


ANNE | HALL, HUGGING 15. cede ees oe ae 

We Tried Cooperation, GEORGE CREN- 
SHAW. (le; stagnation ee ub een dpohia ene Oct. 18 

S 

Sanctuary of Divine Meditation, THomas 
Sig REPRer 28 Salas actocie oentaee tee Nov. 2 
SavaGE, DeENNis: Let’s Act It Out! ........ July 15 
SCHEYER, ELwin H.: United in Obligation. . May 19 
Score-Sheet for the Family Fellowship..... Feb. 7 

Senior and Young Pecple’s Worship Pro- 
QVAMS ose Son. Gorath we ae Each Issue 

SHAVER, Erwin L.: New Policies for Old 
Purposes»)... Sh 4d. Biniesvete. = a eteeae May 10 


SmitH, Etwyn A.: Christian Faith and Life. Feb. 10 
Smiru, F. B.: We Hear, We See, We Give. .Jan. 8 
SmirH, Ricuarp B., Joins Council Staff....Dec. 9 
SmMirH, Ruru LEADBEATER: Grade Six Goes 

Creative 
SNypER, CLARK L,., Becomes Associate Direc- 

tor, Department of Promotion and 

Finance 
SoLuitt, KENNETH W. and Faust, J. PAuL: 

Lucius and the Child of Bethlehem...Sept. 15 
Sowers, Avice: Reaching Parents by Radio. Apr. 10 
SPAULDING, Heten: Growth in S. §. Enroll- 

ment Reported 


Special Observances (See also Dramatics) 


Forward Look 
IE Ar A ee Sept. ll 


Appreciation and the 
(Dedication Service) 
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Cross Was His Own, EvizaseTH Harris. Mar. 20 


Dedication of an Educational Build- 

ing, EpirH Morse CUMMINGS.........- May 21 
Family Week Calendar .............-- Mar. 11 
Joining the Church Universal, Paut G. 

1 1S) eis Se Aone a Peer ee pr. 19 
Last Week in ‘September, LEMUEL PETER- 

REN, is.siole iv cli Stenae tin org Sh Sees RET GATES une 12 
Pattern, Mary D. BANGHAM.........-.. Jan. 15 
Try a Sacrificial Supper, RicHarp A. and 

FLORENCE, G. DEMPSEY...) % 2-5. o-.-cctes Feb. 19 
ee a Obligation, Erwin’ H. 

SCE WER: (nis ie eed ty ck ae ate Se 3a ee fay 19 
What Te "Rally Day? LILLIAN WILLIAMS..Sept. 9 

STAFFELD, DANIEL W.: Three Hundred Vis- 
1€S) Qo Gal. aie ce uanrae ahoab sides June 8 


STAFFORD, VIRGINIA With WILLIAMS, LILLIAN: 


The Church Plans for Older Folks....Apr. 11 
STEEN, THomas M.: Training as Requested. ‘Sept. 14 
Srock, Harry T.: The Pilgrim Series..... . Feb. 9 
SUEMPER, CLEMENT E.: God's Signpost... .. June 2 
Swati, J. CARTER: 
Accent Onl (Youth. 05... 2 «nity -inacges 3 
Christian Commonwealth 3 
Design for Living.. 3 
God and Partiality.. 3 
Gospel’ Folly ..3 tc. anch- sho ons eae RP ee Mar. 3 
Helps: for Holy Week..:}... scao-s seemed Apr. 3 
rouse, or Home?.: os goane mae eee May 3 

Symbols of a Common Faith.............. July 7 

T 

Tacoma Youth Center, Loyat H. VIcK- 

BRS cd. cic, ssjarsieqavs see a aterm cere ee ct. 9 

Teaching Methods (See also Adult Work, 
Children’s Work, Young People’s Work, 
Vacation Church Schools) 

Do You Use a Blackboard? EsrHER MILLER 

PAYURR: fice oe Oilsia ele teats deze is ee an. 19 

Grade Six Goes Creative, RurH Leap- 5 
BEATER: SHUM, cc cehalsic calle aren aoe eb. 15 

Let’s Act It Out, DENNIS SAVAGE........ July 15 

Making the Most of Group Experience, ~ 
Bavt M. JLYMBERT 3c 002 aus oe oe June 4 


Picture-story Teaching, Don A. Bunpy..Oct. 16 
There’s More Than One Place to Teach, 


JOHN: C:. DRAKE Siamese ona. eared Feb. 14 
Wake up your Adult Bible Class! Ricu- 
ARD. Tes ENT Zeralete x pierereco eye onic a EE Febs 7 
Temperance 
Dragon's Tribute, IRENE Harpe CoLe...Nov. 17 


Facts About the Consumption and Cost 


of Beverage Alcoholey co sto see oe oe Nov. 3 
In the Home, (Temperence Education) 
HERMAN WALTER KAEBNICK.......... Nov. 15 


Local Church Program, Myron C. Cote.Nov. 7 

Resources for Teaching the Facts about 
Alcohol, ALLEEN MOON............+: Nov. 18 

Through the Youth Curriculum, (Tem- 


perance Education) Wyatt Jongs....Nov. 12 
To the Adult Class, (Temperance Edu- 

cation) Grorce A. LITTLE........... Nov. 13 
What the Churches Are Saying, LEMUEL 

RETERSEN | <2 2 52e censitiein sta oheves Sepa mas N 4 
What the Councils Are Doing 5 


With Children, Gee Education) 
IpA BINGER HUBBARD...............+ Nov. 9 
Ten Rural Churches Work Together, ANNE 


EVAL 3 HIGGINS yee 5 ccd cv-ciod ag oes Moe Janel 
TESDELL, ROBERT: 
Adventure in Understanding........... Jan. 10 
Youth’s Alternative to Futility, (with 
FLAROED 'W; ROW) <.: 226e:i ciwaeneees Jan. 4 
There’s More Than One Place to Teach, 
JOHN CG. DRAKEsanatess = sumtimes Feb. 14 
They Give with Joy, Manet V. K. BALLarp.Apr. 4 


They Have Their Own Photographer, OT1E 

(G BRANSTETTER: 1 o/c oP iviculslw chen aoe es 1 
They Needed More Space, O. V. CaupiLt. 4 
They Want Weekday Religious Education, 

Lowe McCeorEsss. ok eee ee Sept. yi! 
Thoughts on Children’s Worship, 

JORIE: JAYNES? Oe cee ee June 13 
Three Hundred Visits a Year, DANiEL W. 

STAFFELD 8 
Through the Youth Curriculum, (Temper- 

ance Education) Wyatr JONEs....... Nov. 12 
To Know God and to Live Are One, 

SGHOMAS ‘So KEPEBRG essa :nrerats ee es Dec. 
To the Adult Class, (Temperance Educa- 

tion) GrorcE A. LITTLE........ Nov. 13 
TomPkINs, NoRMAN E., Joins the Council 

Staliio tack Poe Res aaa eee eee May 16 
Towner, Vesta: Primary Worship Services 
Sept.-July 
Training as Requested, THomMas M. STEEN. Sept. 14 
Treasures New and Old, Geratp E. KNorr 


I. oe ee Dec. 17 
TREVER, JOHN C.: Living with the Bible 

in Palestine 
Try a Sacrificial Supper, Ricuarp A. and 

FLORENCE G. DEMPSEY <) ...0 0.560055 Feb. 19 
Tyree, Mrs. Esther Walker. Lay Worker 

Wins Honors, LEMUEL PETERSEN...... Feb. 13 
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United in Obligation, ELwin H. ScHEYER..May 19 
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Vacation Church Schools . 


“Give Us Trained Teachers!" 
LAURA, GEBHARD. % <5 as she’ xeid oe rane Jan. 
Intensive Leadership Education, SAMUEL 
o, | PLAMBLION caicty 2s Cagis oki eo May 
Junior Highs in Vacation Schools, Faye 
DeBeck FLYNT 


Vacation Schools Begin Now! .KEARNEY 
Las 1) Pore er or ore c.- 
Vickers, Loyal H.: The Tacoma Youth 
Cemtetpriwtuntes 4 xegant + « ecaenaeee Coe Oct. 
Visiting Day, VERNON McMaster. . - . June 
Visual Education (See also Audio-Visual 
Education) 
VornRINceR, Ericu F.: Pictures for Children’ 
Everywhere 


Wake oer Your Adult Bible Class! RicHARD 
ENTZ 
Warkins, Homer E.: Fellowship Evangelism 
in O02 CHOPS ca incd « suze eee J 
We Hear, We See, We Give, F. B. Smitu. 
We Must Claim Tomorrow, Epwin T. 
RIAMIEBERG |... c7cc5-< nse aca May 
We Tried Cooperation, Gerorce CRENSHAW. . Oct. 
Weekday Classes in a City Bus, NADINE 
Hopkins 


Weekday Religious Education 

New Policies for Old Purposes, Erwin Ly 
AVI | on i ol5 ha re nS ae ae eae 

Roof Over Our Heads, A., Lois McCrure. ay 

They Want Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion. “Rois: V.. McGoune....-.uesn aan Sept. 

Three Hundred Visits a Year, DANIEL 
W. STAFFELD 


SRE te tetas Bese June 
Weekday Classes in a City Bus, NapINe 
HIOPEINS \’. .. - ont tan ae ae eee Feb 
Wetcu, JeAN-Louise: The Brotherhood of 
Christmas’. .°. 25. snes tte eee Oct. 
What Is Church Day Camping? REYNoLD 
E. CARLSON « 


= ae eoaes A A vale cies « aeakee aka ae 
What Is Rally Day? Litt1an WiLuiaMs. . "Sept. 
What the Churches Are Saying, LEMUEL 


PETERSEN, (anny csc ose s cote CORRE Nov. 4 
What the Councils are Doing ............ Nov. 5 
When a Good Home Is a Christian Home, 

ROBERT®T.OBEGK. Wee, sone nee Feb. 6 
When Young People Join the Church, 

GrorcE D. HEATON? ... 2c ceed eee Feb. 4 
Where Your Lessons Come From, GERALD 

E. KNoFF 7250202 RR ee Se Oct. 14 
Wituams, Littran: What Is Rall Day?. -Sept. 9 
With Children, (Temperence” Education) 

Ipa BINGER HUBBARD. .¢%......20:% 5 Nov. 
Worship. Centers for Children, ALICE 

Loursk oBrdéwa. On. eee eee Sept. 
Worship Programs for Primary, Junior, 

Intermediate, Senior and Young Peo- 

ple’s. Departments’ 32... -a.< 1. cee Each Issue 

¥i 
You Can Stili Read Horace Bushnell, Ra- 

CREL " HENDERLITE | ...2. ae oe eee cee Oct. 6 
Young Adults at Summer Conferences...May 4-6 
Young People’s Work 

Adventure in Understanding, Rosertr 
TESDELL: . 012 ..cjnic' nd te DR an. 10 
Christian Vocation, FRANK M. Lippie...Mar. 14 
Eastern Regional Office of UCYM Opens, 

Isaac Ko Becwrsix« oy 4. .yheeeooa Dec.. 6 
Junior Highs in Vacation Schools, FAYE 

DEBECK /ERYNT .....ccenip Gece ee ee Mar. 16 
Let God Speak, Marcaret G. HuMMEL..Dec. 16 
Let’s Go with the Crowd! MARGARET 

JONES HOFEMAN® 2 <<... ssnweent cae eee Feb. 17 
Let Us Help You, THropore A. RatH..Mar. 9 
Lost! A Boy!! WALTER DupLey Caverr..Sept. 2 
Picture-story Teaching, Don A. Bunpy.Oct. 16 
Radio in a Youth Fellowship, Epwin W. “ 7 

ALEXANDER 4. , S2c Ae eos eee ar. 17 
Tacoma Youth Center, The, Loyar H. 

VIGKERS, . /..< o's-va shitindianeeatiercet. eee ct. & 
There’s More Than One Place to Teach 

Joun .C/ DRAKE iu: 0. tiene evs esses Feb. 14 
Through the Youth Curriculum, (Tem- 

perance Education), Wyatr Jongs....Nov. 12 
Try a Sacrificial Supper, RicHarp A. 

and FLorENcE G. DEMPSEY.......... Feb. 19 
Visual Materials for Youth Week, Don- 

ALB R. LANTSE. 2 eee ea eee ene Dec. 39 
When Young People Join the Church, 

Groace D.. HEATON.) ob ~.sss0e044008 Feb. 
Youth Week in a Whole Community, 

CHARLES ‘KE. PIBRATT. 1-45.08 anaan eae Jan. 
Youth's Alternative to Futility, W. Har- 

o_tp Row with Rosert TEspELL...... Jan. 
Your Evangelistic Potential, Harry H. 

KARAS cca Narre’ s 4 5 UE eee oe Oe t. 10 
Youth Week in a Whole Community, 

CrAntys E. PIRRATT..;:cacenaneven ae an. 6 
Youth’s Alternative to Futility, W. Harovp 

Row with Ropert TESDELL.......... Jan. # 
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Filmstrips for 
Church Use 


COURTSHIP—MARRIAGE 
FAMILY LIFE 
STEWARDSHIP—PEACE 
ILLUSTRATED HYMNS 
ETC. 


able—black 


ubjects now avail 
U ce white and color 


Write for free “Mustrated 
catalog 


order from your 
visual aids dealer 


Church Seren Productions 


P. O. Box 1821 — St. Louis, Mo. 


Visual Attendance 
Records 


A ROLL OF ATTENDANCE, No. 730 


Across the top, a handsomely lettered 
scroll and a four-color reproduction of 
“The Good Shepherd,” by Coleman. 


Space for 49 names. 30 cents each 


A ROLL OF HONOR, No. 731 

For awarding special recognition. Title 
in gold; open Bible in gold and black 
on soft purple background. 

Space for 49 names. 30 cents each 


A ROLL OF ATTENDANCE, No. 732 
A new roll—featuring a multicolor re- 
production of “Jesus and the Children,” 
by Coleman, and appropriate scripture 
verse. 

Space for 48 names. 30 cents each 


At Your Supply House 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY. 


At Last! 


a practical way to 
keep your Journals 


CLEAN - NEAT - HANDY 


: It's not a binder — but an attractive, 

: : ane kraft-board file box printed to look 
vee 

fe als be like a buckram bound book. Each 

POMBO, Ch MAGAFILE holds two years of the 

Journal, for your own personal use 

or for your church school library. 


69c each 2 for $1.00 


Your valuable back copies of the Journal will be handsomely protected in these 
economically priced MAGAFILES. With each file you receive a set of year labels 
from 1931 to 1950, and any other labels you need to complete your library will 
be sent free upon request. You'll like the printed form on the back of each file, 
too, to list your favorite articles. 


Send Cash with Order to 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


206 South Michigan Avenue 1 Chicago 4, Illinois 


LIFE OF 
NT. PAUL 


SERIES 


4: 
Ve effectiveness in 


teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who uses 

-this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 
films. 


Now Ready: Rental 


1. Stephen, First Christian Martyr (20 min.) $6 
2. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 


And in Production: 


4. Return to Jerusalem 
5. First Years Of The Ministry 
6. Ambassador of Christ 


® Book through your favorite dealer 


Cathedral Films 


Established 1938 
1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


speamecenmrnnssecen racer eteeamscorecensteeetena te 


For Enrollment, Promotion, 


ales 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
SERIES 


Each of these distinctive certifi- 
cate-folders features a full-color 
lithographed reproduction of a fa- 


mous Bible painting by such well- - 


known artists as Raphael, Hofmann, 
and Copping. Each picture is ap- 
propriate to the age-group and 
purpose of the particular certificate. 
The simply worded picture inter- 
pretation on the back of the folder 
will appeal to pupil, teacher, and 
parent alike. : 

The certificate itself—the two 
inside pages of the folder—is re- 
produced in simulated steel-engrav- 
ing. Ample space is provided for 
the pupil’s name; signatures of the 
teacher, minister, and superinten- 
dent; and the date of promotion 
and enrollment. 

Each certificate is French-fold 
(double-fold), with white envelope 
to match. Size folded, 4% x 63% 
inches. The certificate itself is 934 
x 636 inches. 


The Series 
No. 651, Nursery Department En- 
rollment—Sistine Madonna, Ra- 
phael 
No. 652, Cradle Roll Department 
Enrollment — Sistine Madonna, 
Raphael 
No. 653, Nursery to Beginner De- 
partment—Boyhood of Jesus, 
Merson 
No. 654, Cradle Roll to Beginner 
Department — Jesus and the 
Flowers, Cue 
No. 655, Beginner to Primary 
Department—Jesus Blessing the 
Children, Copping 
No. 656, Primary to Junior De- 
partment—Hope of the World, 
Copping 
No. 657, Junior to Intermediate 
Department—Boy Jesus in the 
Temple, Copping 
No. 658, Intermediate to Senior 
Department—Jesus Calling the 
Fishermen, Copping 
No. 659, Intermediate to Young 
People’s Department — Jesus 
Teaching from the Boat, Copping 
No. 660, General Department-to- 
Department—Jesus and the Rich 
Young Ruler, Hofmann 
No. 661, General Grade-to-Grade— 
Follow Me, Curr 
No. 662, Vacation Church School 
—The Synagogue School, Dixon 
5 cents each with matching , 
envelope 
Please order by number. 


and Recognition 


ELSIE ANNA WOOD 
SERIES 


Beauty and usefulness distinguish 
this series of folder-certificates— 
each featuring a Biblical painting 
by Elsie Anna Wood, lithographed 
in full color with no lettering to 
detract from its beauty. A brief, 
simply worded interpretation of 
the painting appears on the back 
of the folder. ; 

The handsome certificate (the 
two inside pages of the folder) is 
reproduced from a_hand-lettered 
original in black and-soft blue to 
blend with the illustration. Space 
is provided for pupil’s name; sig- 
natures of teacher, superintendent, 
and minister; and date of enroll- 
ment, promotion, or recognition. 

Every department in the church 
school has been included. For the 
large school, a grade-to-grade cer- 
tificate for each department; for 
the small school, a general certifi- 
cate suitable for any department. 


The Complete Series 

No. 826, Nursery Department En- 
rollment—The Presentation 

No. 827, Cradle Roll Enrollment 
—The Shepherds at Bethlehem 

No. 828, Nursery to Beginner Pro- 
motion—Holy Family in Egypt 

No. 829, Cradle Roll to Beginner 
Promotion—Of Such Is the King- 
dom 

No. 830, Nursery to Kindergarten 

Promotion—Jesus and the Chil- 

dren 

No. 831, Beginner to Primary Pro- 

motion—Feeding of the Five 

Thousand 

No. 832, Kindergarten to Primary 

Promotion—Jesus the Healer 

No. 833, Primary to Junior Promo- 

tion—Jesus in the Temple 

No. 834, Junior to Intermediate Pro- 

motion—Sermon on the Mount 

No. 835, Intermediate to Senior 

Promotion—Call of the Disciples 

No. 836, Intermediate to Young 
People Promotion—Jesus Stood 
on the Shore 

No. 837, General Department-to- 
Department Promotion—JNicode- 
mus with Our Lord 

No. 838, General Grade-to-Grade 
Promotion—Sea of Galilee 

No. 839, Vacation Church School 
Certificate—Hilltop at Nazareth 

No. 840, Certificate of Recognition 
—Hillside at Capernaum 

No. 841, Vacation Bible School 
Certificate—Hilltop at Nazareth 


“Size, French-folded, 4% x, 636 


inches. Certificate, 934 x 634 inches. 
5 cents each, with matching 
envelope 


AT YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


Ahingdon-Cokeshury Press 


